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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Bruce Catron, Editor, American Heritage, author, Pulitzer Prize-winning “A 
Stillness at Appomattox” and other volumes of Civil War history, is also the brother of 
Executive Secretary Barbara Catton. 


Loren C. E1sevey, Professor of Anthropology and Provost, University of Pennsylvania, 
read for the opening of the Convention Symposium, a chapter from his new book “The 
Firmament of Time,” to be published in July by the Atheneum Press, New York. The 
Journat is grateful to his publishers for permission to print this excerpt from the closing 
pages of his manuscript. 


Rutu Srranc, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University and 
Editor of the Journat, presented her paper on Group Techniques at one of the twelve 
Discussion Groups on Sunday, April 10. 


Frank Bow es, President, College Entrance Examination Board, has presented his 


predictions about the colleges of the future, to professional groups in both high school and 
higher education. THe Journat is happy to report excerpts of his speech to the Meeting 


of the Joint Sections on April 8. 


Kate Hevner MueE ter, Professor of Education, Indiana University and author, 
“Educating Women for A Changing World,” spoke at the second symposium on the 


convention theme, Directions: Intellectual, Professional, Personal. 


Doucias M. Knicut, President of Lawrence College and author of “Pope and the 
Heroic Tradition,” gave the closing address of the Convention on Sunday, April 10, a 
portion of which is included in this issue. 


The Executive Board has demanded that the President continue our tradition of present- 
ing a “State of the Union” message at the National Convention. The Editors claim that 
members unable to attend deserve the privilege of reading at least this much shortened 
version of President Marcaret Hasein’s Report. 





Individual Responsibility 


BRUCE CATTON 


William Jennings Bryan once re- 
marked that a cardinal point in the 
theory and practice of democracy is 
that the people have a right to make 
their own mistakes. If we are going to 
have the advantages of democracy we 
must also accept its risks. We, the 
people, can be led astray; indeed, we 
can and often do go astray of our own 
accord, regardless of what our leaders 
are trying to tell us. That is part of 
the price we pay for the fact that we 
have asserted control over our own 
destiny. We control it wrong once in 
a while, and when we do we pay 
dearly for it. But the wrong choice is 
at least our own, and sooner or later 
we get the chance to set things right. 

This, to be sure, is a truism so ob- 
vious that it would hardly be worth 
restating—except that a large part of 
mankind today is compelled to let a 
remote and self-perpetuating leader- 
ship have all the power of decision. 
The fact that this denial of democracy 
is unable to endure without constant 
repression and cruelty, and that its 
ability to avoid disastrous mistakes is 
certainly no greater than our own, 
simply strengthens our belief that 
democracy is a far better way. 

But we do make our mistakes, and 
sometimes they are infernally expen- 
sive. The way in which we some- 
times make them, and the price we 
have to pay afterward, deserve a little 


study; if we are going to learn by our 
mistakes we need to know how we 
happened to make them and what 
came of it afterward. 

The first thing to remember is that 
these are our mistakes. 

The responsibility for democracy’s 
actions sometimes looks very diffuse, 
but actually it is nothing of the kind. 
The democracy that we talk so much 
about is not an anonymous mass of 
faceless strangers. It is ourselves. 
What the democracy finally decides 
to do is made up of the decisions of 
you and me and our friends. Broad 
as democracy is, it has no room in it 
for the prayer of the Pharisee, who 
thanked God he was not as other men 
were. What democracy does is what 
we do. We are part of that faceless 
and incomprehensible multitude. 

The responsibility, in other words, 
is our own. It is an individual respon- 
sibility. We can’t take refuge behind 
the crowd because we ourselves are 
part of the crowd. If on a given issue 
the electorate lacks good sense, vision 
and courage, we share in the lack. And 
if, in the end, all of the people have to 
pay for a wrong decision or for an 
evasion of responsibility, you and I 
will be in the front rank of the people 
who have to step up to the wicket and 
pay the bill. 

Let’s see how this works out in ac- 
tual practice—bearing in mind the fact 
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that when we the people fail to meas- 
ure up to our individual responsibil- 
ties we are not really evading any- 
thing. We make a choice even when 
we dodge a choice. We don’t have 
forever. When you go to the polls 
this fall—or when, for reasons that 
seem good to you, you fail to go to the 
polls at all—you are participating in 
the decision about what is going to 
happen next. If the decision is a bad 
one, there is no way on earth by which 
you or I can evade the responsibility 
for meeting the trouble that a bad de- 
cision brings. 

Go back one solid century in our 
history, to the spring of 1860, and see 
how this business works. 

In the spring of 1860 America was 
preparing—just as you and I are pre- 
paring—for a presidential election. 

An enormous issue was coming up 
for decision. Like most of the issues 
human beings have to handle, it was 
excessively complicated, and its deeper 
implications are not always clear, but 
in the main it had to do with the exist- 
ence in America of the institution of 
human slavery. In the cotton states 
of the deep south this institution was 
a going concern, immensely profitable 
to a small but powerful group, but- 
tressed by all sorts of prejudices and 
habits of mind. In the more northerly 
tier of southern states it was visibly 
withering on the vine, but still some- 
thing that everyone was used to. 
Above the Mason and Dixon line it 
had been discarded, and more and 
more people were coming to feel that 
it was an anachronism that ought to 
be discarded as speedily as possible. 
There was no real unanimity of feel- 
ing about it anywhere. It was a bur- 
den that lay on the nation’s con- 
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science, and there was a general under- 
standing that in one way or another 
this issue was going to be dominant in 
the approaching presidential election. 
There was not necessarily anything in 
it, in the spring of 1860, that would 
cause the different states of the Union 
to go to war with one another—noth- 
ing that would compel 600,000 young 
men to die before the country could 
come to a decision about it. It was a 
very lively political issue, but it did 
not have to be anything more than 
that. Not in April of 1860. 

Looking back a century later, we 
can easily see how the people of 
America should have been able to at- 
tack this issue with intelligence and 
good will. s 

We can easily see, for instance, that 
this was a problem which should have 
been approached without prejudice 
and without passion. We can easily 
see that the institution of slavery could 
not, overnight, have been uprooted 
from the states where it was central to 
social and economic organization—not 
without an upset too fundamental for 
society to bear. We can see with equal 
clarity that it was not an institution 
that could endure very much longer in 
in the developing nineteenth century; 
that in one way or another this coun- 
try dedicated to democracy and pro- 
gress, and gripped by the developing 
industrial revolution, must in sheer 
self-interest find someway to get out 
from under this unbearable burden. 
And what we can see most clearly of 
all is that if the people of the rival 
sections could have agreed, somehow, 
to sit down together and grapple with . 
this common problem they could have 
found some way to dispose of it with- 
out bloodshed. 
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What we can see now was not so 
clearly visible in the spring of 1860. 

The machinery for a settlement was 
of course available. The Democratic 
party was about to hold its presidential 
nomination convention, and a little 
later the Republican party was going 
todo the same. By force of geography 
and circumstance, these parties repre- 
sented the opposite poles of thought 
on the slavery question. By and large, 
the Democrats were going to speak for 
the people who either believed in 
slavery or were at least willing to go 
along with it; in the same way, the 
Republicans spoke for the people who 
were opposed to it, people who either 
believed passionately that it ought to 
be ended at once or at least felt, as 
Abraham Lincoln did, that its growth 
should be checked and that its eventual 
death must be made a matter of pres- 
ent-day planning. 

After the nominations there would 
be a presidential campaign, in which 
this issue would be presented to the 
electorate. Then there would be an 
election, and the people themselves 
would render a verdict. Afterward, 
president and congress would have a 
mandate of one kind or another and 
could work out a solution. 

In other words, all of the elaborate 
machinery of the democracy was avail- 
able, in the spring of 1860, to handle 
this problem which was dividing the 
country into resentful halves. Through 
political conventions, a nationwide 
campaign and an election the people 
were given the power to deal with this 
momentous issue. Approaching a su- 
preme challenge, democracy was being 
put to a supreme test. 

America’s greatest tragedy grew out 
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of democracy’s failure to meet this 
test. 

The reasons for this failure are 
very complex, but one of the princi- 
pal ones seems to be, quite simply, 
that it was just too much trouble for 
the ordinary American in 1860 to sit 
down and think things through. It 
was easier to feel: to feel, to respond 
to inspiring slogans, to turn the emo- 
tions loose, and above all to surrender 
to the comforting feeling that things 
were going to work themselves out 
somehow if they were just given time. 

The trouble is that once in a while 
—once in a generation, or there-abouts 
—the country meets a problem that is 
too explosive for that kind of han- 
dling. Our democracy has provided 
itself with an elaborate machinery for 
discussion, for compromise, for de- 
bating an issue until a decent middle 
ground can be found; but this machin- 
ery has to be used. It does not work 
automatically. It rests on the ability of 
the ordinary citizen to realize that not 
all of justice and wisdom are on his 
side of the argument, on his readiness 
to understand that reason cannot oper- 
ate when anger and fear and suspicion 
hold sway, on his willingness to take 
his share of the responsibility for mak- 
ing hard decisions. 

In 1860 the explosive issue lay just 
below the surface—near enough to be 
clearly visible to anyone who looked 
carefully. Just below the surface there 
was this grim question: Is the joint 
slavery-race problem too hard to han- 
dle, and are we therefore going to go 
to war with one another? That ques- 
tion was hardly so much as touched on 
in the great campaign of that year. It 
was evaded; to meet it was every- 
body’s responsibility—and nobody’s. 
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In the end it answered itself, with a 
dreadful affirmative. 

It is interesting to trace the steps by 
which this happened. 

The national party conventions, to 
begin, instead of providing forums 
where the differences between North 
and South could be explored reason- 
ably, turned into struggles for politi- 
cal power. The Democrats, meeting 
first in Charleston, got into a fearful 
row between Northern and Southern 
wings for party control. The attempt 
to find some compromise program on 
which the different party factions 
could go to the country simply col- 
lapsed. The one party which could 
claim to be truly national in its scope 
broke into sectional wings. Stephen A. 
Douglas was nominated by the North- 
ern, “moderate” group, and John C. 
Breckinridge was nominated by the 
Southern “extremists.” Any chance 
that either group might win the forth- 
coming election evaporated. 

The Republicans, a purely North- 
ern party to begin with, simply took 
advantage of this division and con- 
centrated strictly on finding a candi- 
date who could win the election. To 
the lasting good fortune of the coun- 
try, they did at last nominate Abra- 
ham Lincoln, but they did no more 
than the Democrats had done to offer 
the country a way out of its predica- 
ment. They saw, and tried to see, no 
farther than the November election. 

The campaign itself brought no im- 
provement. There was no real debate. 
Lincoln made no speeches at all, say- 
ing that his position was clear and that 
he would stand on it. Douglas made 
many speeches, but they added up to 
little more than a plea that the country 
stop worrying about the slavery issue 


and get on with its other business. 
Breckinridge said that he believed in 
Southern rights. A fourth candidate 
appeared, John C. Bell of Tennessee, 
who urged the electorate to abide by 
the Constitution and preserve the 
Union. There was not in any of this 
any attempt to invite men to think 
their way through the impasse to 
which the thorny slavery issue had 
brought them. There was simply a 
blind, heedless political campaign 
which did no more than intensify all 
of the fears and passions that were 
dividing the nation. The theory that 
a presidential campaign will help 
bring major issues to a solution col- 
lapsed. . 
The measure of this tragic failure 
is that the terrible Civil War which 
grew out of the 1860 campaign was 
by no means the “irrepressible con- 
flict” which it is so often called. North 
and South did not have to fight about 
their differences. Slavery of course 
was by no means the only issue be- 
tween the sections at that time, but it 
was indisputably the factor which 
brought sectional antagonisms to the 
flash point: and slavery, as a matter of 
simple fact, was already doomed. No 
matter what position any political par- 
ty might take, slavery could not con- 
ceivably have survived through the 
rest of the 19th century and into the 
20th, and that fact was already visible 
to any discerning eye, in 1860. The 
real problem confronting both sections 
was not whether or not slavery was to 
endure, but how, in the best interests 


of all concerned, the nation could — 


make the difficult transition to a whol- 
ly free society with the least friction 
and disturbance. 

This was the point hardly anyone 
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tried to face, in 1860. The democracy 
had played upon its own emotions too 
long and too irresponsibly. It did next 
to nothing to bring its problem to a 
solution. Since that problem went un- 
solved the only remaining question 
was: Are we going to fight about it? 
But that question too was evaded. 
The country simply paraded, cheered 
and voted, each individual apparently 
convinced of the supreme rightness of 
his own position, each one blindly 
trusting that all of the talk about it 
would somehow come to nothing once 
the election was over. 

But evading the question does not 
mean that the question is going to re- 
main unanswered. It simply means 
that the answer is going to be pro- 
vided by somebody else. The elec- 
torate—its leaders and its followers 
all together — had ducked the grim 
question all through 1860. In the 
months that would follow it would 
see the power to make the fateful de- 
cision put farther and farther out of 
its reach. The decision would finally 
be made, but it would be not so much 
a reasoned decision of the people as a 
decision forced by circumstance. 

After the election, the area of choice 
narrowed sharply. It rested, for a 
time, in two more or less representa- 
tive groups—the governor and the 
state convention of South Carolina, 
which on December 20 announced 
that South Carolina had seceded from 
the Union and was an independent 
nation — and the President of the 
United States, the Federal Congress, 
and the President’s cabinet. The im- 
mediate issue was the Federal forts in 
the harbor at Charleston. The South 
Carolina authorities demanded that 
these be surrendered, and the National 
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authorities refused to surrender them. 
There were fruitless negotiations be- 
tween the representatives of these riv- 
al governments. These negotiations 
were in no sense an attempt to find 
some last-minute solutions to the basic 
race-slavery issue—both governments 
had given this up as hopeless—but 
were concerned solely with the ques- 
tion of whether the forts were or were 
not to be given up. 

By now the tension was so great 
that an armed clash at Charleston 
would inevitably bring on a war. 
Charleston had its militia under arms. 
It was bringing up heavy guns, and 
it seemed quite likely that if Wash- 
ington refused to surrender the forts 
South Carolina would simply take 
them. And as this developed, the area 
of choice grew still narrower—grew, 
in fact, as narrow and as remote from 
popular control as it could possibly be. 

Federal troops at Charleston were 
commanded by Major Robert Ander- 
son. He was given authority, from 
Washington, to defend himself if at- 
tacked; he was also told that if he 
saw fit he could move his 60-man gar- 
rison from Fort Moultrie, which was 
so run down as to be indefensible, into 
Fort Sumter, which could be defended. 
At the same time, suspecting that he 
might do this, the South Carolina 
authorities armed a steamboat and had 
it patrol the waters around Fort Sum- 
ter; and the militia captain who com- 
manded it was told to prevent the 
Federal soldiers from occupying Fort 
Sumter, using force if necessary. 

And there, as 1860 ended, was 
where the power to make the fateful 
decision lay—in the hands of an ob- 
scure major of the United States 
troops and an equally obscure captain 
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of South Carolina militia. Whether a 
disastrous war would begin might de- 
pend on what those two men decided 
to do. They had the authority to begin 
shooting at one another, if in their 
judgment circumstances made this 
seem advisable. The fact that 30 mil- 
lion Americans would carry on with 
the shooting if they began it was be- 
side the point. The terrible question 
—war or no war—had been evaded 
by everyone whose responsibility it 
was to come to grips with it. Now it 
could be answered by a major and a 
captain. 

As things finally worked out the 
answer came from a higher level—in 
April, when President Lincoln de- 
cided to send food supplies to Major 
Anderson so that the fort could be 
held a little longer, and when Jeffer- 
son Davis decided to bombard the fort 
into surrender. But it was a forced 
decision, growing out of all the eva- 
sions of the past. The machinery of 
democracy had completely failed to 
find a solution for the sectional rival- 
ry that was based on the slavery prob- 
lem. In the end the war began over 
a question of putting a shipload of salt 
pork and hard tack into a fort which 
not one American in 100,000 had so 
much as heard of a year earlier. 

And now, with all the guns firing, 
the final responsibility came home 
again to the human individual—not so 
much to Lincoln and Davis as to the 
thousands upon thousands of ordinary 
Americans who had let things get out 
of hand. When it came, it came with 
crushing force; and although it was in- 
finitely heavier than the political re- 
sponsibility that had been evaded it 
was met squarely and with heroic reso- 
lution. North and South, the ordinary 
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man responded with a quiet courage 
and determination that leave one 
almost breathless with admiration. 
Whatever he may have done in the 
1850’s, he redeemed himself in the 
1860’s; into that undying legend of 
tragedy and loss and valor and endur- 
ance which is the story of our Civil 
War he put a record of greatness of 
spirit which is something for all of us 
to live up to. 

There are many lessons for us, in 
the Civil War, and as its centennial 
approaches we will have ample oppor- 
tunity to examine all of them—to ex- 
amine them and, I hope, to become 
better Americans because of it. But 
the lesson we ought to begin with and 
to remember all the rest of our-lives 
is that the war itself need not have 
happened. We got certain gains out 
of it, to be sure; we put our Federal 
Union together on an enduring basis, 
we made it forever impossible for any 
thinking American to be satisfied with 
anything less than undiluted freedom 
and equality for himself and for all of 
his fellow citizens, we made a con- 
fused and painful but nevertheless 
permanent step toward a working un- 
derstanding of what the brotherhood 
of man may mean; and in the way the 
Americans of the 1860’s met the chal- 
lenge we can learn much about the 
terms on which human life is lived 
and on which, at times, it must be sur- 
rendered. These are genuine gains. 
It may even be that in the infinite 
Providence of God they outweigh the 
price that was paid for them. 

But the war need not have hap- 
pened. The Civil War was not the in- . 
evitable conflict — not until human 
failure made it so. The responsibility 
for making our democracy work is a 
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thing that rests on each person in the 
democracy, and it cannot be dodged 
for long. In the 1850’s it was dodged. 
The nation let itself drift. The hard 
problem that was developing was too 
thorny and intricate for easy handling, 
and so it was not handled at all. Every- 
one was busy—opening the new west, 
advancing the frontier, building rail- 
roads and factories, growing wheat 
and cotton, enjoying the good life 
which America offered, and still offers, 
in such dazzling abundance—and to 
get down to bed-rock with the per- 
plexing issue that was bringing war 
in its train was just too much of a 
chore for anybody. 

The American people in 1860 be- 
lieved that they were the happiest and 
luckiest people on earth, and to a large 
extent they were right. They lived in 
a rich land that was still largely pas- 
toral, touched by the flavor of the 
farm and the small town; they lived 
better than their fathers had lived, 
and they had every reason to suppose 
that their children would live still 
better. They did not want anything 
to spoil it. The road they were on was 
good and the road ahead was bound 
to look even more attractive, and no- 
body wanted to be bothered about 
anything. 

But the road ahead was not quite 
what they thought it was going to 
be. It led through unheard-of places 
like Chickamauga and Gettysburg and 
Chancellorsville and Antietam, and 
it took the lives of 600,000 young 
Americans, and somehow the country 
lived through it—changed so pro- 
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foundly that it would never look the 
same again. And the point to remem- 
ber is that the country had to take 
that nightmarish road because people 
had let themselves feel that someone 
in far-away Washington would settle 
all of the big problems and relieve 
them from the hard business of getting 
themselves ready to face a changing 
world. 

It is painfully obvious that today, 
a century after 1860, we again face 
problems which have an explosive con- 
notation. Today’s problems are more 
numerous, they are world-wide in 
scope, and the force of the explosion 
which may take place if they go un- 
solved may be substantially greater 
than was the case in 1860, but the sit- 
uation itself is frighteningly similar. 
The responsibility for meeting it is 
ours. Somehow we have got to find 
the way to enable the nations and the 
races of the world—our own included 
—to continue to develop and perfect 
the civilization which has been built 
up, over the unending generations, so 
laboriously. We cannot take refuge in 
soft words and easy living, or in a 
blithe assumption that someone, some- 
where, somehow is going to find the 
answers for us. The solutions will 
come out of what we are and what we 
think and what we value. We our- 
selves are responsible for the part 
America is going to play. If we evade 
that responsibility we run the risk— 
indeed, it is almost a certainty—that 
the tragedy of 1860 will be repeated. 
And one lesson of that kind ought to 
be enough for us. 





Humanism and Modern Science 


LOREN C. EISELEY 


There is a sense in which we can 
say that the planet, with its strange 
freight of life, is always just passing 
from the unnatural to the natural, 
from That Unseen which man has al- 
ways reverenced to the small reality 
of the day. If all life were to be 
swept from the world, leaving only 
its chemical constituents, no visitor 
from another star would be able to 
establish the reality of such a phan- 
tom. The dust would lie without 
visible protest, as it does now in the 
moon’s airless craters, or in the road 
before our door. 

Yet this is the same dust which, 
dead, quiescent and unmoving, when 
taken up in the process known as life, 
hears music and responds to it, weeps 
bitterly over time and loss, or is op- 
pressed by the looming future that 
is, on any materialist terms, the veri- 
est shadow of nothing. How natural 
was man, we may ask, until he came? 
What forces dictated that a walking 
ape should watch the red shift of 
light beyond the island universes or 
listen by carefully devised antennae 
to the pulse of unseen stars? Who, 
whimsically, conceived that the plot 
of the world should begin in a mud 
puddle and end where, and with 
whom? Men argue learnedly over 
whether life is chemical chance or 
anti-chance, but they seem to forget 
that the life in chemicals may be the 
greatest chance of all, the most mys- 
terious and unexplainable property in 


matter. 
x * * 


What had become of the natural 
world of that gorilla-headed little 
ape from which we sprang—that dim 
African corner with its chewed fish 
bones and giant ice-age pigs? It was 
gone more utterly than my muskrat’s 
tiny domain, yet it had given birth to 
an unimaginable thing—ourselves— 
something overreaching the observ- 
able laws of that far epoch. Man 
since the beginning seems to be await- 
ing an event the nature of which he 
does not know. “With reference to 
the near past,” Throeau once shrewd- 
ly commented, “we all occupy the 
region of common sense, but in the 
prospect of the future we are, by in- 
stinct, transcendentalists.” This is the 
way of the man who makes nature 
“natural.” He stands at the point 
where the miraculous comes into be- 
ing, and after the event he calls it 
“natural.” The imagination of man, 
in its highest manifestations, stands 
close to the doorway of the infinite, 
to the world beyond the nature that 
we know. Perhaps, after all, in this 
respect, man constitutes the exertion 
of that act which Donne three cen- 
turies ago called God’s prerogative. 

Man’s quest for certainty is, in the 
last analysis, a quest for meaning. 
But the meaning lies buried within 
himself rather than in the void he has 
vainly searched for portents since an- 
tiquity. Perhaps the first act in its . 
unfolding was taken by a raw beast 
with a fearsome head who dreamed 
some difficult and unimaginable thing 
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denied his fellows. Perhaps the flashes 
of beauty and insight which trouble 
us so deeply are no less prophetic of 
what the race might achieve. All that 
prevents us is doubt—the power to 
make everything natural without the 
accompanying gift to see, beyond the 
natural, to that inexpressible realm in 
which the words natural and super- 
natural cease to have meaning. 


x & 2 


Man, at last, is face to face with 
himself in natural guise. “What we 
make natural, we destroy,” said Pas- 
cal. He knew, with superlative in- 
sight, man’s complete necessity to 


transcend the worldly image that this 
word connotes. It is not the outward 
powers of man the toolmaker that 


threaten us. It is a growing danger 
which has already afflicted vast areas 
of the world —the danger that we 
have created an unbearable last idol 
for our worship. That idol, that un- 
create and ruined visage which con- 
fronts us daily, is no less than man 
made natural. Beyond this replica of 
ourselves, this countenance already 
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grown so distantly inhuman that it 
terrifies us, still beckons the lonely 
figure of man’s dreams. It is a nature, 
not of this age, but of the becoming 
—the light once glimpsed by a crea- 
ture just over the threshold from a 
beast, a despairing cry from the dark 
shadow of a cross on Golgotha long 
ago. 

Man is not totally compounded of 
the nature we profess to understand. 
Man is always partly of the future 
and the future he possesses a power 
to shape. “Natural” is a magician’s 
word—and like all such entities, it 
should be used sparingly lest there 
arise from it, as now, some un- 
glimpsed, unintended world, some 
monstrous caricature called into being 
by the indiscreet articulation of worn 
syllables. Perhaps, if we are wise, we 
will prefer to stand like those for- 
gotten humble creatures who poured 
little gifts of flints into a grave. Per- 
haps there may come to us then, in 
some such moment, a ghostly sense 
that an invisible doorway has been 
opened—a doorway which, widening 
out, will take man beyond the nature 
that he knows. 
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Newer Emphases in Counseling and Group Techniques 


RUTH STRANG 


There are three factors in counsel- 
ing: (a) theory and philosophy: re- 
spect for every individual and faith 
in his capacity to help himself; (b) 
techniques, which John Dewey once 
defined as “intelligent means of get- 
ting results”; and (c) personality and 
values of the counselor, expressed 
largely through personal relation- 
ships. And the greatest of these is the 
personal relationship. There is no 
substitute for the impact of life upon 
life and personality upon personality. 


CouNSELING AS INTERPERSONAL 
RELATIONS 


At its best counseling is neither 
counselor-centered nor client-cen- 
tered. It 

“involves interaction between two 
people in which growth takes place. 
If properly done, it increases a stu- 
dent’s understanding of himself, 
not his anxieties about himself; 
teaches him to help himself, noz 
depend on the counselor; prevents 
trouble, mot merely remedies al- 
ready bad situations.” 

The procedure varies with the per- 
sonality, experience, and skill of the 
counselor; the personality and needs 
of the counselee; and the nature of 
the problem. Techniques should 


1Ruth Strang, Guidance and Counseling and the 
High School Teacher, Bulletin No. 11, Department of 
School Services, Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
Connecticut, in cooperation with the American Psycho- 
logical Association. Education Center, Columbus 16, 
Ohio: Wesleyan University Press, 1958. 


therefore be used flexibly. Tech- 
niques, as Gardner Murphy said, 

“should be ways of strengthening 
the personality and the inter-per- 
sonal relationships. The skills 
should be ways of enabling the 
guide to function more humanly, 
more informally, more warmly, 
more effectively, through under- 
standing the person more fully 
that he is guiding. Skills from this 
point of view can be taught.” 

The counselor cannot help convey- 
ing her values. In everything she 
says she expresses herself; she cannot 
effectively play a role. The counselor 
herself is a stimulus to which the 
counselee responds in his own way. 
Counselor’s decisions are affected by 
the counselor’s personality and by the 
values she holds, probably perhaps 
more than her words. In the inter- 
view the counselor is part of a circular 
response that is constantly influencing 
both counselor and the person being 
counseled. 

In one of my classes on counseling 
techniques, two different students 
played the counselor’s role in the 
same interview situation. The first 
was a teacher-counselor who had had 
little background in counseling or in 
psychology. According to counseling 
theory, she said all the wrong things. 
Yet by her voice, her facial expres- 


2Gardner Murphy, “The Cultural Context of 
Guidance,” The Personnel and Guidance Journal, 
XXXIV (September, 1955), 4-9. 
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sion and her manner, she conveyed to 
the counselee the impression that she 
was a genuinely kind, sympathetic, 
generous person who wanted to be 
helpful. Consequently, the counselee 
was stimulated to do her best to think 
through her problem. The second 
counselor had a master’s degree in 
social work; she was also well versed 
in clinical psychology. Her initial ap- 
proach was above criticism. She said 
all the right things. Yet as the inter- 
view proceeded, the counselee began 
to feel that she was being manipu- 
lated. Her resentment was expressed 
in resistance; she did not give the 
right answers, i.e., the answers the 
counselor wanted or expected. This 
kind of response annoyed the coun- 
selor, who took it personally. Mutual 
antagonism mounted until the end of 
the interview. It is thus that inter- 
views often fail because the counselor 
is self-centered, domineering, inse- 
cure, or insensitive to the counselee’s 
feelings. 

There is some evidence that, 
whether they intend to or not, coun- 
selors convey their values to the coun- 
selees. Even nondirective counselors 
reveal their values and moral atti- 
tudes in subtle ways. C. H. Patter- 
son* has reviewed the thinking and 
research on the relation between a 
counselor’s values and the effective- 
ness of his counseling. The counselor 
should first recognize her own needs 
and values in order to use them con- 
structively, or to prevent them from 
getting in the way of effective inter- 
views. 


8C, H. Patterson, “The Place of Values in Counsel- 
ing and Psychotherapy,” Journal of Counseling Psy- 
chology, V (Fall, 1958) 216-223. 
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“CouUNSELOR-CENTERED” IN A 
New Key 


The newer emphasis is for the 
counselor to turn the search-light on 
herself occasionally. Instead of ask- 
ing, “Why is Ann so annoying?” she 
might sometimes ask, “Why am I so 
annoyed by Ann’s behavior?” When 
her mind wanders during an inter- 
view, where do her thoughts go? 
When she thinks ahead to questions 
she is going to ask or comments she 
is going to make, does she miss some 
important thoughts or feelings that 
the counselee is expressing or trying 
to express at the moment? When she 
becomes aware that she is feeling re- 
sentful of the counselee, is it because 
the counselee is not following her 
leads or is withholding information 
she would like to have? When she 
finds an intimacy developing that is 
not appropriate to the counseling situ- 
ation, she should inquire what effect 
this is having on the counselee’s 
analysis of the situation, on his abili- 
ty to think through his own prob- 
lems, make his own decisions, or face 
his anxieties and errors. When the 
student does not come up to the coun- 
selor’s expectation or seems to be re- 
jecting her, does she fear that she has 
failed in the counseling process? 
When all her counselees seem to have 
similar problems, is it because she is 
projecting her own problems upon 
them, or using them to find solutions 
of her own problems? 

Questions like these cannot be an- 
swered during the interview; then all 
the counselor’s attention should be 
given to understanding how the other 
person is thinking and feeling. But 
immediately after the interview, 
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when there is time to recollect in tran- 
quility what went on, the counselor 
should examine her counseling pro- 
cedure. A number of studies have 
analyzed tape recordings of inter- 
views. In one study the investigator 
played the recording several times, 
stopping at strategic points for reflec- 
tion, and asking, “What were both 
counselor and counselee thinking and 
feeling at that point?” 


CLIENT-CENTERED COUNSELING IN A 
New Key 

In a somewhat new sense, client- 
centered counseling depends upon an- 
other technique—observation. To be 
most effective, our observation of the 
counselee should occur on three lev- 
els: (a) objective observation of his 
behavior, including his nonverbal 
communication by means of facial ex- 
pression, tone of voice, bodily move- 
ments, and general appearance, as 
well as of his verbal responses and 
the manner in which other persons 
respond to him in a social situation; 
(b) inferences as to the meaning of 
his behavior and of his expressed at- 
titudes based on this observation; and 
(c) introspection into attitudes of our 
own that may influence what we note 
and how we interpret it. In these 
ways we gain some understanding of 
what the counselee is trying to tell us. 
Then we can respond positively to 
the things that mean most to him. 

Such observation is necessary if we 
are to sense how the counselee is 
thinking and feeling, if we are to find 
out what his interests, goals, and tal- 
ents are; if we are to understand 
how much freedom and how much 
discipline he may need and may use 
to his best advantage. Client-cen- 
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tered counseling means watching the 
student closely so that he will show 
us how we can help him to create and 
discover situations in which he can 
do his best; how we can help him de- 
fine and accept his responsibilities; 
how we can help him relate himself 
to others in the give-and-take of the 
social world. He will give us the 
clues if we will observe and listen. 
Only in this way can we avoid guid- 
ing him in inappropriate directions, 
pushing him into a vocational field of 
our choice rather than his, or limiting 
his range of social contacts and social 
acceptance. 


GuipanceE THROUGH Groups 

A group situation multiplies the op- 
portunities for interaction among dif- 
fering personalities. The members of 
a group often recognize common prob- 
lems. This tends to reduce anxiety. 
Solutions suggested by one’s peers 
frequently seem more realistic than 
those suggested by adults. Young peo- 
ple enjoy helping each other; they 
have generally been on the receiving 
end, especially with respect to ad- 
vice.* 


LEADERSHIP ROLEs 


Most people like to talk. An adver- 
tisement in a New York paper offered 
anyone a chance just to talk, at the 
price of one dollar an hour. Freud 
developed what he called at one time 
“the talking-out technique.” One of 
the problems of group guidance is to 
give each member a chance to talk— 
to make sure that the discussion passes 
from member to member, with no 


4Paul Eiserer, “Group Psychotherapy,” Journal of 
the National Association of Women Deans and Coun 
selors, XIX (March, 1956), 113-122. 
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one monopolizing the time. The role 
of the chairman is that of 

“helping the timid to make a con- 

tribution, bringing the off-beamers 

back to the subject, and keeping 
the aggressive from taking a dis- 
proportionate share of time.’”® 

A clearly stated goal helps group 
members to work together. Enthusi- 
asm for the goal, topic, or problem to 
be solved is a cohesive force. 

At the same time “hidden agenda” 
—personal goals and needs—should 
be recognized and met. The leader 
may say, “What is it you’re especially 
concerned about, Jane? Maybe we can 
help you work it out.” 

Humor helps to relieve the ten- 
sions that naturally arise when any 
group is working seriously. 

Each member may assume two 
kinds of leadership. One is the prob- 
lem-solving role, which any member 
of the group may assume when some 
aspect of the problem taps her reser- 
voir of knowledge and experience. 
She may volunteer information or 
clarification. If she does not volunteer 
the official chairman or some member 
of the group may say, “Elaine, you’ve 
had experience along this line. Will 
you share your ideas on this subject 
with us?” Thus discussion passes from 
one member to another and the 
knowledge and skills of various mem- 
bers are brought into play for the 
benefit of the group. 

The other kind of leadership is 
concerned with making the group feel 
successful and happy by facilitating 
favorable interaction. One member 


5Mathew B. Miles, Learning to Work in Groups: 
A Program Guide for Educational Leaders, p. 64. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1959. 
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may say of another, “That was a 
splendid summary you made,” or “A 
few minutes ago Joanne made a very 
important point which I think we 
should discuss further.” Antagonisms 
are often resolved when a member 
offers a constructive suggestion or 
shifts from a person-centered to a 
group-centered discussion. Members 
motivate one another. 


SoME Types oF GUIDANCE 
THROUGH GRoUPs 

1. Guidance in decision-making 
based on factual information needed 
for educational and vocational plan- 
ning. This kind of guidance should 
begin early in high school, otherwise 
it will be “too little and too late.” 
The information given must be accu- 
rate and adequate for the student’s 
self-appraisal. In the Educational 
Testing Service, Princeton, New Jer- 
sey, booklet, You: Today and T omor- 
row, which was discussed in the Octo- 
ber, 1959 issue of our JourNAL,’ you 
will get much help in how to interpret 
test results and teachers’ marks and 
how to help students explore their in- 
terests and values. This is a develop- 
mental self-appraisal, rather than a 
problem approach to guidance. 

2. The discussion of common per- 
sonal problems through the study of 
literature. Grace Allen Boehner’ has 
used this approach with college fresh- 
men. First she obtained themes from 


6Benjamin Shimberg, “Classroom Guidance: Hope 
or Hoax?” Journal of the National Association of 
Women Deans and Counselors, XXIII (October, 
1959), p. 3-10. 

7TGrace Allen Boehner, “College Life Problems as 
an Introduction to Masterpieces of Literature.” Un- 


published doctoral project, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1960. 
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students in other colleges describing 
their problems and then related these 
themes to literature portraying similar 
problems. 

3. The use of dramatization or 
films as a springboard for discussion. 
The mental hygiene plays for stu- 
dents and parents published by the 
Mental Health Materials Center, 
Inc., 1790 Broadway, New York 19, 
New York, and accompanied by dis- 
cussion guides, and Plays for Living, 
a project of the Family Service Asso- 
ciation of America, 215 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 3, New York, are 
examples of this approach. Jerry 
Weiss’s Guidance Plays, especially 
the one entitled “The Actor,” are also 
effective for this purpose. Dr. Frances 
Wilson used recorded excerpts from 
plays such as Abe Lincoln in Illinois 
and Mama’s Bank Account to stimu- 
late very thoughtful discussion of 
family relations, boy-girl relations, 
and other adolescent concerns. | 

4. Multiple counseling or the coun- 
seling clinic approach. In this type of 
guidance the leader and the group 
participate in the counseling of an in- 
dividual member who describes his 
educational or vocational dilemma. 
Members share their experiences, 
often bringing reassurance and en- 
couragement, as well as information, 
to the member who requested coun- 
seling. Needless to say, this kind of 
counseling must be handled very skill- 
fully and would deal with positive 
growth factors in the individual, not 
with serious personal emotional prob- 
lems. It would be successful only with 
members who had considerable verbal 
ability and experience and with a 
leader who knew the students and a 
resource person who could give ac- 
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curate, up-to-date information or 
sources from which to obtain it. 


5. Therapeutic discussions. This ap- 
proach requires still deeper special 
training; it cannot be handled by 
amateurs. The method and the pos- 
sible benefits of discussion group 
therapy have been well described by 
Eiserer in an article in our JouRNAL.® 
The skillful leader brings out the 
benefits of the discussion for each 
member of the group. These discus- 
sions, too, should focus on positive 
growth factors in the individuals. 


Although these kinds of group 
guidance are often introduced to re- 
lieve the counselor’s load of individu- 
al counseling, this is not the main ob- 
ject. The value comes from motiva- 
tion, resulting from the group inter- 
action. 

As in individual counseling,® so in 
group guidance it is important for 
every member, as well as for the des- 
ignated leader, to be aware of feelings 
and tendencies such as these: 

to identify or emphasize with cer- 
tain members of the group and neglect 
others, such as the “fringe” members; 

to avoid becoming so emotionally 
involved in a situation that she can- 
not view it objectively and with self- 
control; 

to be aware of the forces that are 
interacting in the situation; 

to be sensitive to the desires and 
feelings of other members; 

to be tolerant of the contributions 
and opinions of others; 

to recognize the ability of adoles- 


8Paul Eiserer, op. cit. 

®Helen I. Driver, et. al., Counseling and Learning 
Through Small Group Discussion. Madison, Wisconsin: 
Monona Publications, 1958. 
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cents to initiate plans and take respon- 
sibility for carrying them out; 

to feel responsible for the success 
of the group; 

to feel so secure and adequate that 
she can make her potential contribu- 
tion to the group; 

to learn from and contribute to the 
group rather than feel a compulsion 
to dominate or unduly influence the 
group. 

These suggestions for guidance in 
group situations apply to the dean’s 
work with teachers as well as to her 
work with students. Her success de- 
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pends to a high degree upon her skill 
in committee work. Supervision of 
this kind is an aspect of adult guid- 
ance. 

Each group is different. Con- 
sequently we should try to understand 
the forces which make for a successful 
or unsuccessful group experience; 
why certain things happen; why in- 
dividual members behave as they do 
in the group situation; and how their 
behavior affects the interaction among 
the members. This understanding 
should enable us to make our group 
activities more effective and helpful 
for all the members. 





PI LAMBDA THETA FELLOWSHIPS 
Pi Lambda Theta offers three $2,000 Fellowships for the Academic 


Year 1961-62. 


Awards will be made to women of unusual promise or distinction who 
have already completed at least one year of graduate study and who present 
a proposal for research, or a project, which represents a genuine potential 
contribution to educational theory or practice. Applications must be sub- 
mitted not later than December 1, 1960. 


Application forms and further information concerning the conditions 
of the awards may be obtained by writing to the national office of Pi Lambda 
Theta, Room 307, Portland Building, 1129 Vermont Avenue N. W., 


Washington 5, D. C. 











Our Changing Colleges 


FRANK BOWLES 


Much of the recent history of edu- 
cation has been a resistance to change, 
followed often by a yielding, and 
then by adoption of a completely new 
pattern. This is particularly obvious 
when we review changes that have 
taken place over the last thirty years: 

First, in the late 1930’s the revolu- 
tion in secondary education brought 
a high school diploma within the 
reach of all and in the process de- 
stroyed the college preparatory pro- 
gram as the dominant secondary 
school course, swept away the old 
formalities of college entrance and 
overturned the established relation- 
ship between the public school and 
higher education. This made neces- 
sary our present efforts to establish 
a new relationship between school and 
college. 

Second, the war emphasized: (1) 
pre-selection and training which was 
to set the stage for patterns of col- 
lege entrance that are still gaining in 
popularity, and (2) the total use of 
human resources. One consequence of 
these emphases was the discovery that 
women can be trained to do—and do 
well—tasks that men ordinarily do. 
This fact had remained out of the 
common wisdom for some centuries, 
perhaps because the common wisdom 
is controlled by men, and men, having 
discovered that they could not be 
trained to do tasks that women ordi- 
narily do, had left the converse of the 
proposition unexplored. This discov- 
ery had, and has, important implica- 
tions for women’s education, most of 


which have yet to be examined. 

Third, in the post-war readjust- 
ment we observed, but did not learn, 
that the education revolution of the 
twenties and thirties which changed 
the American secondary school was 
being transferred and was to be the 
revolution of the forties, fifties, and 
sixties changing higher education. We 
finally learned this about 1955 and 
have been trying to adjust to it ever 
since. 

In the process of post-war readjust- 
ment we also learned “what federal 
government support for higher edu- 
cation could accomplish, and sub- 
sequently we applied this to the areas 
of mathematics and science when we 
felt that we were not getting sufficient 
results from our education in these 
areas. We are an impatient people 
and the results have still to prove the 
effect of the effort, but the important 
thing is that we made our effort 
through the federal government, for 
this is a precedent which we will live 
with and use from now on. 

Fourth, we have learned, very 
slowly, the reasons why students come 
to college in such numbers. We began 
our learning by noting that the col- 
leges which were most popular were 
those which offered prestige. This pro- 
duced a considerable effort on the 
part of some colleges to obtain the 
chemical formula for prestige, but 
this effort has died down with the 
discovery that prestige is simply a 
combination of bright students and, 
if possible, bright faculty, with good 
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surroundings and access on gradua- 
tion to good jobs or good professional 
schools. 

However, prestige is not enough 
to explain the rush to college. Ulti- 
mately we trace the cause to the labor 
market, to the fact that every man 
and every woman must now expect 
to enter the labor market, and to the 
fact that a high school diploma, once 
a passport to a preferred job, now en- 
titles the holder to little more than 
the status of unskilled labor. This fact 
makes post-secondary education neces- 
sary for anyone who aspires beyond 
unskilled labor. 

Another aspect of this same need 
for advanced education is the steady 
lengthening of the college experience. 
It is a curious, interesting, and over- 
looked fact, that while we continue 
to speak of and advertise college as 
a four-year experience, it is often, for 
students entering the selective col- 
leges, a five-, or even eight-year ex- 
perience when post graduate years are 
counted. Further, it may be noted 
that graduate and professional schools 
are beginning to make strong efforts 
to attract more and better students. 
This suggests that in a few years the 
admissions problems at this level may 
be very simliar to the more crowded 
undergraduate admissions problems. 

Fifth, as a necessary corollary to 
the general demand for college, we 
have seen the discovery of student 
aid. The word discovery is used ad- 
visedly. A generation ago student aid 
was rarely a major concern of educa- 
tional policy. A few scholarships for 
high standing students, some grudg- 
ing aid for students in desperate need, 
other scholarships for the purchase of 
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geographical distribution, or athletes, 
or oboe players (and these are rarest 
of all), and a tiny, dormant loan fund, 
were characteristic of most colleges. 
Today, scholarships compete with 
faculty salaries in the apportioning of 
the proceeds from tuition increases, 
loan funds are augmented by federal 
funds and even by commercial bank 
funds, and the apportionment of stu- 
dent aid is a full-time task for a 
trained professional. In short, the de- 
velopment of the concept of student 
aid ranks as the most important edu- 
cational change of the last decade and, 
in all probability, the one most likely 
to influence educational development 
during the coming decade. 

Finally, very recent and only be- 
ginning to appear above the surface, 
there are signs of curriculum modern- 
ization and even of new curricular 
ideas. Modernization has certainly ap- 
peared in the secondary schools. The 
effort to reestablish the relationship 
between secondary school and college 
has already begun to change secondary 
school programs in physics, mathe- 
matics, and foreign language. Within 
a few years, there will be changes in 
other sciences, in English and in the 
social studies. But the real problem 
of college preparation in recent years 
has been to challenge the able stu- 
dent and this is now being done for 
the first time in our generation with 
the development of the Advanced 
Placement Program. This program 
has added a dimension to secondary 
education that did not exist before, 
the opportunity to give advanced 
courses to selected students and to add 
courses to the secondary school cur- 
riculum that have never been there 
before — anthropology, sociology, 
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psychology, analysis and design, his- 
tory of art, language and area studies. 
We do not know what its effect is 
likely to be and probably will not 
until the program has developed fur- 
ther. But at present it can at least 
be said that its implications for change 
are important. 

These pre-college changes or trends 
have wrought changes within the col- 
leges which strike me as of particular 
importance. The first one is the con- 
sequences of candidate pressure. Not 
long ago I read a faculty committee 
report on the desirable size for a par- 
ticular college. After an able sum- 
mary of present facts it noted the 
excellence of the college’s reputation, 
the need for maintaining it, and the 
damage that would be done if enroll- 
ments were increased in response to 
candidate pressure. It concluded by 
pointing out that it would be far bet- 
ter for the college if there were bet- 
ter admissions policies, if more class- 
rooms were available, if class sizes 
were reduced, and faculty salaries in- 
creased; in other words, no recogni- 
tion that any change had taken place 
in the college’s circumstances, or was 
likely to. 

This, of course, is nonsense. A col- 
lege that admits 250 out of 275 ap- 
plicants is not the same college when 
it admits 250 out of 2,000 candidates. 
It has changed the size of the com- 
munity on which it draws, its reputa- 
tion, the academic and the social 
quality of its students; it has increased 
the percentage of students it gradu- 
ates and expanded its relationship to 
graduate and professional schools. In 
short, even if it has the same presi- 
dent, faculty and curriculum, it is a 
different college. And, a neighboring 


college which continues to admit 250 
students out of 275 candidates is not 
the same college either. It has lost 
relatively in reputation, but it has 
lost absolutely in its ability to draw 
students, in the quality of its students, 
in the success of its graduates in 
graduate school, or in professions. Its 
community has shrunk rather than 
expanded, its intellectual capital is 
being expended, and it is heading for 
intellectual bankruptcy. Yet it too 
may have the same president, the 
same program, and most of the same 
faculty that it had when it competed 
on apparently equal terms with its 
neighbor. 

A major change towards sharply 
increased selectivity-in a _ sizable 
group of colleges—and by this I mean 
that there are now more than 100 col- 
leges in the  selective-competitive 
group where ten years ago it num- 
bered only 25 and five years ago only 
50—appears to be on its way to pro- 
ducing a new sub rosa, or de facto, 
series of entrance requirements. I 
want to be very explicit about saying 
that there is nothing official about 
these requirements, that they are not 
published anywhere, and so far as I 
know are not likely to appear in any 
college catalog in the foreseeable fu- 
ture. Nevertheless, they are important 
for anyone who wishes to understand 
one of the major trends of college ad- 
mission. 

The new requirements begin, prop- 
erly, with English. It is now expected 
(or coming to be expected) that a 
candidate will be able to demonstrate 
reasonable facility in writing. The re- 
quirement of ability to write actually 
represents an internal raising of stand- 
ards within colleges and this has been 
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going on ever since rising candidate 
pressures changed the composition of 
freshman classes. It may replace the 
present implied requirement that a 
student should be well-read. 

In modern languages, two changes 
are taking place. First, more language 
is certain to be required. Thirty years 
ago, the high entrance requirement 
colleges required three years of a 
language, but the requirement was 
enfeebled and finally disappeared. It 
is now returning, in fact two years of a 
second language will be urged, and it 
will be expected that students will be 
able to use the language in conversa- 
tion. 

In mathematics, it is certain that a 
full four-year secondary school course 
is now—in many colleges, and cer- 
tainly in all engineering schools— 
being viewed as desirable for all stu- 
dents, and that the program may well 
reach into either modern mathematics 
or calculus, depending on the direc- 
tion of the student’s interests. This 
requirement may not be extended to 
girls, but it is nevertheless certain that 
their mathematics requirement will 
also go up. 

Finally, in the sciences there has 
already been developed a physics pro- 
gram which after further modification 
will probably displace traditional high 
school physics and, in fact, may ac- 
quire such appeal as to crowd out 
chemistry as the dominant high school 
science. History and social studies 
courses will probably rest fairly un- 
disturbed, since they have been con- 
siderably altered during recent years. 

Perhaps the other important change 
that I note today in our colleges is a 
negative one. I call it the end of ex- 
periment, for there has been no real 


educational experiment in the sense of 
programs such as the General Educa- 
tion and the Great Books programs of 
Columbia and Chicago during the 
twenties and the thirties, or the ex- 
amination program at Chicago, or the 
early development of the use of apti- 
tude tests for college admission at 
Columbia and Stanford, or new ap- 
proaches to curriculum building and 
to teaching as at Bard, Sarah Law- 
rence, Reed, Bennington, Black 
Mountain, St. John’s and the Experi- 
mental College at Wisconsin, or the 
development of institutions to meet 
new social purposes as at the General 
College at Minnesota or the junior 
colleges in California. There was also 
the entire series of experiments in sec- 
ondary education beginning, in effect, 
with the Lincoln School in the twen- 
ties and ending with the eight-year 
study in the late thirties. 

This by no means completes the list 
of experiments that could be named, 
but it is notable that all have in com- 
mon that they came into being during 
the thirties. The fact that there has 
been no major new experiment for 
many years may prove that there is a 
relationship between the urge to ex- 
plore and the need to explore. Cer- 
tainly, during the thirties there was 
tremendous urgency to explore and to 
experiment. We felt then that all our 
values and beliefs had come down 
about our ears, and we experimented 
in the hope we might find new ones. 
Today we are, despite our complaints, 
comfortable; and there is little need 
to experiment. In fact, the only two 
experiments I can cite as being of pos- 
sible significance for the years ahead 
are the Advanced Placement Pro- 
gram, already mentioned, and the 
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remarkable undertaking in guidance 
at Junior High School #43 in New 
York City. 

Another characteristic of the cur- 
rent educational scene has been the 
emergence of state universities in a 
distinctively new role with respect to 
admissions policies. For many years 
it has been customary to think of state 
universities as the principal propon- 
ents and practitioners of what is best 
termed deferred selection, that is, 
selection through the elimination of 
students who have failed to do well in 
college. During the past several years 
a number of state universities have 
announced stiffened entrance require- 
ments and the use of preadmission 
tests as instruments to be used in a 
selective admissions operation. This 
is actually a decision of considerable 
significance in that these state uni- 
versities, which already have graduate 
and professional schools that are in 
every way comparable to the same 
schools in private institutions as to 
selectivity and standards, are now 
moving toward selective admission on 
the undergraduate level. The impli- 
cations of this trend for the selective 
admissions colleges are considerable. 

The effects that these changes and 
present conditions may have upon col- 
leges in the future is partially a mat- 
ter of projection, partly of surmise, 
and partly of hope; and it is impor- 
tant to know which is which. For ex- 
ample, as a matter of projection of 
present trends, it may be assumed 
that: 

First, all four-year colleges will 
within ten years or less require en- 
trance examinations which will be used 
for some degree of selective admis- 
sion; 
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Second, much of the bulge of en- 
rollment that is anticipated will be 
taken care of by expanding the exist- 
ing four-year institutions. Those in 
urban locations will probably expand 
their part-time enrollments to equal 
their full-time enrollments. Standards 
for part-time enrollment will continue 
lenient as compared with standards 
for full-time enrollments; 

Third, the amount of scholarships 
and of loans, and particularly of loans, 
will go to levels far beyond anything 
now envisioned. As college enroll- 
ments draw increasing numbers of stu- 
dents from the penumbra where the 
middle class and lower class overlap, 
the percentage of students who must 
borrow to obtain higher education will 
increase. Loans must come increasing- 
ly from commercial sources even 
though federal and state loan funds 
will be greatly increased; 

Fourth, the amount of testing re- 
quired for college entrance will be 
expanded. It has already gone up in 
every possible way during the past ten 
years. As one example, because of in- 
creased numbers of colleges using 
Board tests, the Board is testing 750,- 
000 candidates this year as against 
less than 100,000 eight years ago. As 
another, the American College Test- 
ing program is dealing with sizeable 
numbers of candidates and will cer- 
tainly deal with more. And as a third 
indicator, schools everywhere have 
expanded their own testing programs. 
The net result has been to double or 
treble within a space of a few years 
the amount of testing to which an in- 


dividual college-bound student may 


be subjected. 


Beyond the area of projection lies 
that of surmise; that area where de- 
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velopments are inevitable although 
unpredictable. So far as our colleges 
are concerned, several sets of surmises 
may be offered: 

First, the development of new col- 
leges to take care of part of the enroll- 
ment bulge will probably move slow- 
ly. In the East we are unlikely to see 
any major developments within the 
next decade. This is partly because 
there is considerable room for expan- 
sion in existing institutions. In particu- 
lar, a number of small colleges have 
a good deal of room for growth, and, 
as suggested a moment ago, the urban 
institutions can still enlarge their part- 
time programs; 

Second, when new colleges are 
built, they will be planned for stu- 
dents who are today not thought of 
as prepared for or interested in col- 
lege. This may mean that the new 
colleges will be essentially institutions 
of general education, though it would 
be a pity if this were so, since one of 
the great weaknesses of our present 
education is that students on the low- 
er end of the college ability distribu- 
tion already get so little that is con- 
crete and so much that is general. We 
shall hardly see a reversal of this until 
it is realized that such students not 
only have real use for the concrete 
and the specific, but tend to have real 
pride in their mastery of such sub- 
jects. 

Third, admission procedures will 
probably begin earlier than they do 
now. It seems reasonable to expect 
that processing will have to begin 
for most colleges during the eleventh 
grade, where it begins now for half 
of the candidates who take the Board’s 
tests as juniors. In fact, the colleges 
must either begin their selection proc- 


ess with the eleventh graders, or the 
schools will take over completely the 
first stage of the admissions process. 
There is evidence that this is already 
happening on a wide scale, with 
schools giving advice and even mak- 
ing decisions with respect to college 
plans and college choices. 

If colleges could agree among 
themselves as to standards for pre- 
liminary consideration, early advise- 
ment could be handled on a pooled 
basis with one central office speaking 
for a group of colleges and process- 
ing simple applications for final can- 
didates; 

Fourth, because of advancing appli- 
cation dates, new tests will certainly 
be needed. There are already well- 
established needs for tests of scien- 
tific and of mathematical aptitudes, 
for a test measuring motivation and 
a test dealing with ability to adjust 
to college environment. Beyond these, 
new subject matter tests could well be 
developed which would test for the 
possession of the combination of abili- 
ties of analysis and synthesis which 
we call problem solving. 

Fifth, as entrance requirements go 
up and as admissions pressures ac- 
cumulate around some colleges, other 
colleges will lose in relative stature 
and appeal. The end result will be 
two or three distinctive groupings of 
colleges, one of which will have, de 
facto, higher requirements than 
others. It is probable that there al- 
ready exists a gap of a full year’s 
achievement between the highest and 
lowest standards for admission to ac- 
credited four-year liberal arts col- 
leges. In ten years the gap may not 
widen, but it may be better known 
and more freely acknowledged. As 
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the gap develops it will be learned 
that the institutions at the upper end 
of the scale are in preferred positions 
in respect to jobs for graduates and 
access to graduate and professional 
schools. 

Sixth, we may expect that graduate 
and professional schools, heretofore 
somewhat aloof in their dealings with 
students, will become active in recruit- 
ing and will at the same time begin 
to complain about overcrowding and 
candidate pressures. It is not gener- 
ally understood that the number of 
outstanding graduate schools is con- 
siderably smaller than the number 
of strong colleges. Hence, when 
graduate schools begin to select their 
students using college records plus 
test scores (probably on tests yet to 
be developed), the premium on the 
quality and status of the undergradu- 
ate college will go up even higher 
than it now is. 

Finally, there is the area of ap- 
proaching change — about which we 
know little, but hope much. Over the 
next decade, our most important 
change, which will be at once our 
greatest trouble and our greatest op- 
portunity, will be in the finding of a 
new working relationship between 
school and college. 

We now know that 50 percent of 
the age group or 75 percent of high 
school graduates will go to college. 
We know that half of this percentage 
is now plaguing our admissions opera- 
tion and our guidance officers. Neither 
our present methods nor our present 
ideas can handle them. Colleges can- 
not prescribe preparation and guid- 
ance from on high, criticize at will, 
demand change at will, and at some 
point in time calmly step in, take 
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over the individuals involved and 
their destinies, and sort them out to 
please ourselves. Yet this is exactly 
what too many colleges are doing and 
what too many recent pronouncements 
by admissions officers and presidents 
have stated as policy for the future. 

Advanced placement, helping a 
bright, intellectually-maturing adoles- 
cent to get on with his or her interests, 
has been handled in such a way as to 
be a good deal of trouble and ex- 
pense, but it has worked. It can be 
handled better if viewed as the ad- 
vance notice of two levels of college 
preparation: a regular level and an 
advanced level. The regular level 
will be standardized at about the 
mean of the college-going groups to- 
day, and the advanced level will be 
reached and stabilized eventually at 
about the present requirements for 
admission to sophomore standing in 
a strong college. In other words, the 
two levels will be a full academic year 
apart in content and in performance. 

I believe that students will begin to 
enter advanced level courses early in 
their secondary school programs. And 
I believe that schools and colleges to- 
gether can accommodate to this fact. 

Specifically, I propose a commit- 
ment by colleges to earlier consulta- 
tion and guidance which would per- 
mit direction of selected secondary 
school students into strengthened 
courses, as early as the ninth grade, 
in time to take the twelfth grade as 
in fact a year of college work. This is 
now being done on a small scale, can 
be done on a much larger scale, and if 
so, will go far towards cutting down 
present confusion in admissions. But 
it can be done only if colleges are 
prepared to accommodate students 
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who are prepared to enter the sopho- 
more year. At present, there is a cer- 
tain amount of faculty objection to 
the fact that the best prepared fresh- 
men are now being exempted from 
the required freshmen courses. It is 
hard to blame the faculty member 
who finds himself robbed of his best 
students by a perverse admissions of- 
fice, but there is some obligation on 
the colleges, which includes the fac- 
ulty, to find a better way of handling 
such students. 

Such change would take time to 


work out, would require a thorough 
reworking of subject matter require- 
ments, admissions methods, and en- . 
trance examinations. But this must 
take place. Certainly, we cannot ex- 
pect to double or treble college enroll- 
ments with the methods and require- 
ments we now have. Values are not to 
be maintained merely by clinging to 
formula. If we wish our values to en- 
dure, we must test them constantly, 
preserve them from moth and rust, 
strengthen them with new ideas and, 
above all, see that they are used. 


The Professional as an Individual 


KATE HEVNER MUELLER 


Why so much talk today about the 
professional and his organizations? 
Who cares about his own professional 
status and functions and the progress 
of his own professional group? Is ours 
an idle, morbid curiosity, aroused be- 
cause we now have a better vocabu- 
lary, more data, bigger conventions, 
and higher dues? Partly, we are re- 
flecting this popular interest, but 
there are other good reasons: 

First, we have had such a bout of 
controversy over our public schools, 
a controversy involving one whole 
fourth of our total nation, that no 
one can escape talking even though he 
may not be thinking about the argu- 
ments: what to teach, and to whom 
and Sy whom. Who has, in a demo- 
cracy, the right to decide on the issues, 


the professionals or the laymen? Who 
has the ultimate educational author- 
ity, the local school boards, the state, 
the federal department or the pro- 
fessions themselves? Who will finance 
the schools? Federal funds? Local 
taxes? State appropriations? How 
much, and for what, and with what 
directives and controls? 


We have been told that the facul- 
ties of the colleges have not the ability 
and should not be allowed to deter- 
mine the college curriculum, and if 
you do not recognize this as the ulti- 
mate heresy, try it on your faculty 
neighbors. Management practices and 
personnel have been marched out of 
the business world to invade the 
campus, with a barrage of IBM effi- 
ciency that will move some former 
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academic hierachies out of office. New 
committees and councils are groom- 
ing themselves for action, and old 
bureaucracies are reorganizing. If this 
doesn’t seem possible you may be 
growing old! If you haven’t noticed 
it, you are too young—you lack per- 
spective! If you are asking yourself 
what is my function as a competent in- 
dividual within my profession, then 
you are enjoying a proper and be- 
coming maturity. 

Our nation is so saturated with 
many kinds of organized groups, from 
labor unions and political parties to 
bird watchers and country clubs that 
America, we may well say, és organi- 
zations. Certain it is that either for 
effective action or for creative self ex- 
pression the individual is nothing and 
his membership is everything. His 
very individuality is expressed 
through his affiliations. Even his so 
much deplored conformity is but his 
effort to project his growing person- 
ality into even more stimulating and 
prestigeful groups. 

Of all these organizations, the pro- 
fessional groups are the most signifi- 
cant for a democratic society. Only in 
a free society could so much of its 
national progress and welfare be en- 
trusted to voluntary associations of 
individuals, rather than to some sov- 
ereign central power. Our national 
professional groups, the Bar and 
Medical Associations, the Architects, 
Psychologists, Chemists, Engineers, 
Nurses, have in their own hands the 
control and the development of their 
functions. They are, as we say, self 
determining, that is, they set up their 
own standards of membership, make 
their own state or national examina- 
tions, agree on their curricula, ap- 


prove the training schools and cen- 
ters, license their practitioners, prose- 
cute and eliminate their own offend- 
ers, and advise their governments, lo- 
cal, state and national. 

Not all groups have achieved the 
same degree of competence and suc- 
cess, but all of them, young or old, 
are on their way to these same goals. 
A profession is defined as an occupa- 
tion which requires high intellectual 
activity as well as individual respon- 
sibility, which is founded on science 
and learning and requires long train- 
ing, which offers service to the public 
and is self determining. It is their al- 
truism, their dedication to the general 
welfare, which gives the professionals 
their high standing in our society, and 
it is their voluntary self regulation, 
which is essential to our democratic 
way of life. If they fail us even a little 
bit, any of them, doctors, teachers, 
economists, statesmen, either in their 
skills or insights, or in their will to 
work for our welfare, the public is 
quick to complain, exhort, villify, and 
strike back. Education is probably 
never entirely free from such attacks, 
but medicine and law have also had 
their share of it, and it is good. It is 
the public’s way of saying how essen- 
tial its professionals are in this 20th 
century. 

It is our duty too as members with- 
in the profession to criticize, complain 
and rebel. Where are our leaders to- 
day taking us? Toward nebulous, ill 
defined, unattainable goals? Have we 
misled our public into expecting some- 
thing we cannot deliver? Have we, 
for example, in personnel given too 
much thought to individual counsel- 
ing diagnosis and therapy and too 
little to more practical large group 
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teaching? So much to techniques that 
we have lost sight of the programs? 
Too much on specialties, too little on 
general directions? Have we over- 
worked permissiveness? Is this first- 
name back-slapping becoming to us, 
or a useless affectation? 

To sit alone and ponder and decide 
for oneself is dangerous and ineffec- 
tive. To come together and discuss is 
only a first step, though a necessary 
one. To work together in an organiza- 
tion, set-up formal goals, committees 
for action, officers to represent our 
views, this is the only possible way 
for any modern professional to ex- 
press and develop himself and to dis- 
charge his duty to society. Pay it well 
and make it work for you. Boast of 
how much it costs you, and how much 
it demands of your time. The cost, 
says the psychiatrist, is always part 
of the therapy, and this is as true for 
organizations as for individuals. 

As a professional worker, the in- 
dividual has very obviously two kinds 
of responsibility, first to his job, and 
through his job to society, as he 
makes this world a better place to 
live; and second to himself, as he 
develops all his gifts of intellect and, 
health and feeling into the full and 
rich personality he was meant to be. 
These are also the two most essential 
elements of Christianity as they are 
interpreted in modern society: service 
to others, with all that this implies, 
and developing one’s own God given 
talents. It is, therefore, necessary to 
recognize two kinds of leadership, 
and any successful organization must 
have plenty of both kinds within its 
ranks. The first is the leadership of 
those who at any moment hold all the 
various offices and carry on the work 


of the committees, of those who write, 
teach, experiment, theorize and in- 
vestigate. The other kind is the work 
of those who generate the climate of 
opinion which gives these officers and. 
theorizers an opportunity to accom- 
plish their ends. It is these secondary 
leaders who generate the enthusiasm, 
appreciation, tolerance which are 
needed. They are the orchard from 
which the fruit is eventually plucked. 
They put the ideas to work, try to 
live by them, criticize, modify and 
improve them. Good professionals 
move repeatedly from one of these 
roles to the other, now leaders, now 
followers, at home or abroad, as cir- 
cumstances dictate. 

For his responsibility to himself, 
for developing himself, as an in- 
dividual in his own right, the pro- 
fessional is first of all an intellectual, 
an educated person. Recently the 
world has been taking a great and 
new interest in the intellectual life. 
We are just now witnessing the big 
push for college entrance, and the 
debates about financing college educa- 
tion and revising its curricula. Many 
exciting, erudite and poetic books have 
been written about the intellectual 
life, and each has attracted its large 
and enthusiastic clientéle. Egghead is 
a concept on everybody’s tongue. 
Even “payola” has invaded the ivory 
tower. 

A dedication to the intellectual life 
does not mean being a bookworm, a 
blue stocking, an absent minded greasy 
grind, or whatever stereotype the 
current slang nominates. The current 
intellectual is not of necessity a mem- 
ber of a learned profession, nor de- 
voting his life to research or teaching. 
It means rather that he is one who 
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lives by the mind, reads widely, and 
knows his culture, exercises judgment, 
investigages, meditates, discusses. It 
means that he enjoys leisure time ac- 
tivities which are intellectual in char- 
acter, the fine arts rather than the 
escape activities. It means also that 
he recreates his personality, in part 
at least, through his work. The blue 
collar worker uses his work to sup- 
port himself and his children. His 
work also gives him a routine which 
stabilizes his life, and which provides 
much of his social interaction, his 
friendships and interests. But the pro- 
fessional worker is expected to give 
and receive more than this. He gives 
a part of himself, his thought, imag- 
ination, knowledge, even his con- 
science and values and in return he 
receives the opportunity for his per- 
sonality to grow, to create and to be 
recreated through his daily and his 
nightly working hours. 

For man, in contrast to animals, 
can speak and read and write. He can 
preserve his past, learn from it, build 
his own society and improve on it. 
Man is the only animal with a con- 
science, the only one who can realize 
the meaning of life, the only animal 
that knows he is going to die, who 
distinguishes the present from the fu- 
ture. Animals can be taught a kind of 
right and wrong, at least how to 
achieve rewards and avoid punish- 
ment, but not to appreciate the beauti- 
ful, the true, the good. These are hu- 
man qualities, and full humanity 
means cultivating them, building a 
life and a home and a community 
around them, and by means of them. 
It means learning, thinking and cre- 
ating for the sheer pleasure of de- 
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veloping and enjoying a fuller hu- 
man life. 

But to be an individual, this kind 
of intellectual individual in our pres- 
ent day culture, is probably the most 
difficult feat ever required of man. 
All the weight of the culture is against 
it. Society can ask a man to die for 
his country, for his beliefs, and thou- 
sands have done so, for the culture 
sanctions it, even approves it. But to 
live, constantly opposing oneself to 
the mass of daily habit and custom, to 
endure the difficulties, defy the dis- 
approval, suffer the inconveniences, 
this is asking more of the individual 
than most of us unheroic human be- 
ings would be able to give. 

In ail our fine writing about this 
intellectual life, there has been much 
loose talk and a great deal of confu- 
sion. In general we have been guilty 
of three kinds of errors: First, we 
have been far too generous in paying 
respectful attention to some of our 
intellectuals where their wisdom is 
not appropriate. The scholar-special- 
ist, who is well established in his own 
field—history, genetics, submarines, 
retail merchandising — can be quite 
naive and misleading when he un- 
dertakes to solve education’s prob- 
lems. Criticism is necessary and good; 
it is the public’s way of saying how 
essential its professionals are. Leiber- 
man, in Education as a Profession’ 
has made very clear the function of 
the expert and the layman in any 
field. We who should qualify as ex- 
perts are equally naive to be taken in 
by the layman’s imperial manner and 
authoritative tone of voice. 


1Myron Lieberman, Education as a Profession, | 
Englewood Heights, N. J., Prentice Hall, 1956. p. 71 
ff. 
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Second, tradition has established a 
certain hierarchy among the various 
specialties, and there are some who 
consider themselves “first families” 
among them, (languages, classics and 
modern, literature, philosophy, his- 
tory, mathematics, sciences) and a 
“power elite” (supposedly the mili- 
tary, the practical politicians and in- 
dustrialists) as well as some new- 
comers, the social sciences, (including 
education). In early centuries, the 
only method for understanding hu- 
man nature and human society was to 
study the products of man’s humanity, 
art, literature, history, fiction, theatre. 
The modern science of man has shown 
these humanistic methods to be in- 
adequate and misleading, but the cul- 
tural lag in adjusting to the dis- 
crepancies is nowhere more frighten- 
ing than in educational circles. 

Education is an applied social sci- 
ence; its subject matter is human na- 
ture and the human society it creates, 
all its present ideas, values, philoso- 
phy, and its economy, stresses and 
controls, what moves it and where it 
is going. History gives a perspective 
on these things, not their essence. The 
arts, literature are one aspect, not the 
whole. This is why Beardsley Ruml? 
holds that college faculties have not 
the abilities and should not be al- 
lowed to determine the college cur- 
riculum. This is why Conant*® in 1948 
deseribed the humanities as fighting 
a rear guard action. 

The humanities and the older sci- 
ences, natural and physical are rooted 
in the absolutes of their previous cen- 


2Beardsley Ruml, and Donald H. Morzison, Memo 
to a College Trustee, McGraw Hill Book Co., Inc., 
New York, 1959, p. 89 ff. 

8James B. Conant, Education in a Divided World, 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 1948. 
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turies, and they decry the methods 
and findings, all the lose relativism 
of the social scientists. Educators, on 
the other hand, in freeing themselves 
from the stultifying vocabulary and 
concepts of literature, philosophy, re- 
ligion, have allowed themselves to be 
too much preoccupied with method. 
Robert Hutchins* has said one very 
wise thing about American Education: 
“The message of American education 
is, accept our aims; be wary of our 
methods; give us time.” It takes 
time to make new habits of thinking 
productive. We all need more study 
and reading, more knowledge and 
discussion, more theory. We need far 
greater skills in speaking and writing, 
more striving for the top levels of 
scholarship, less stooping to the stu- 
dent level of talk and feeling and 
action. We ourselves need more em- 
phasis on the difficult and unpleasant 
learning process, less on our own ex- 
tracurricular activities, less social ag- 
gressiveness, back-slapping, permis- 
siveness, empire building, more intel- 
lectual zeals and purpose. Women, we 
may venture, are less guilty of many 
of these professional lapses than men. 

Our third error about the intel- 
lectual life is our failure to distin- 
guish between education, maturity, 
and mental health. All these have 
been announced from time to time as 
worthy educational goals, but they 
are all quite different one from the 
other.® 

Education is merely knowing the 


4Robert Hutchins, Some Observations on American 
Education, The University Press, Cambridge, (Eng- 
land), 1956. p. 23. 

5Nevitt Sanford, The Professor Looks at the Stu- 
dent, An address before the Centennial Conference on 
College Teaching, The University of Minnesota, 
April, 1958, p. 5 (mimeographed). 
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culture, or knowing some one special 
part of the culture. Maturity on the 
other hand means just that everyday 
obvious difference between the impul- 
sive adolescent and the stable adult. 
It means the dominance of the con- 
trolling, analyzing, discriminating 
functions of the individual over the 
passionate, the impulsive and perhaps 
even the creative functions. One can 
be intellectual without being mature, 
and one can be mature in one aspect 
of life, and impulsive, disorganized, 
unfinished in another. The adoles- 
cent is incomplete, dependent in both 
his intellectual and his emotional life. 
He is the natural “liberal,” so grasp- 
ing for knowledge, so greedy for emo- 
tional experiences that his moods and 
opinions shift with each days happen- 
ings. 

Intellectual maturity is much more 
difficult in any of the social sciences or 
education than in the older traditional 
disciplines. One of the signs of intel- 
lectual, and indeed of any other kind 
of maturity is known as “tolerance 
for ambiguity.” Can you bear to work 
in a field of knowledge which is full 
of unknowns? Can you sit quietly and 
calmly reading about the professional 
life, knowing full well that we have 
actually no evidence at all to show 
that one curriculum is better than 
any other? That we don’t know what 
is the best way to bring up our chil- 
dren? That we have no sound advice 
to give young women about their mar- 
riage-career problems? Can you bear 
to know that if you do have a strong 
conviction one way or another, on any 
of these questions, all the evidence is 
against your being right in your opin- 
ion, and that the next ten years will 


probably demonstrate the limitations 
of your present stand? 

Maturity in contrast to immaturity 
is able somehow to find enough stable 
elements in the complex shifting 
world of ideas, values and events to 
maintain a thoughtful, useful, satis- 
fying line of conduct. It is maturity 
that makes us weigh the evidence, dis- 
cuss the possibilities and strike the best 
compromise. The adolescent, whether 
he is fourteen or forty, cannot com- 
promise; he wants the ideal, certainty, 
conviction, security. He wants to be 
moved, thrilled, filled with feeling 
and experience, because he is still ex- 
ploring, looking and hoping for some- 
thing more, because he has no reserves 
from which to give out any of these 
good things. 

Mental health is another and dif- 
ferent personality attribute which the 
professional and all other persons try 
to achieve. Health is a self protecting 
function; it is the capacity to deal 
with strains of any severity, with as 
little as possible suffering for any part 
or aspect of the total personality. This 
is that well advertised “adjustment” 
function, and we have tended first to 
inflate and more recently to belittle 
this function in education. The reac- 
tion comes only because the undue 
emphasis upon it misled some ob- 
servers to thinking that healthy ad- 
justment was identical with education, 
was the whole goal of personality de- 
velopment. A healthy personality 
means only that all parts are func- 
tioning properly and that there is a 
balance among all aspects, feelings, 
knowledge, skills, interests, values, so 
that they all work together smoothly. 
Not all healthy personalities are in- 
teliectual or educated or mature. 
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They have merely found a way of 
adapting to their environment and 
all its pressures which keeps them 
contented and satisfied. 

Many bright young college stu- 
dents (especially young women) have 
found the process of getting good 
grades a very simple, pleasant, and 
easy adjustment process. This is not, 
however, the true process of learning. 
It is merely socialization, absorbing 
the culture. The pace is slow, there 
are such excellent audio-visual aids 
that learning the plot of WAR AND 
PEACE, the dates of the Crusades, 
even acquiring a good French accent 
is about as easy as “learning” to buy 
a certain breakfast cereal or to wash 
one’s hair with some special soap. It 
is even possible that many of these 
accomplishments could be acquired 
during sleep or hypnosis, given a good 
loudspeaker in each dormitory. Cer- 
tainly many good habits and manners 
are acquired in this way, in a kind of 
cultural osmosis. In contrast much 
college learning is actually unlearn- 
ing. College English courses, for 
example, are needed to correct the 
errors in speech and writing accumu- 
lated in 17 years of absorbing that 
less-than-standard English which our 
home town cultures have imposed on 
us. History, literature and economics 
must often revolutionize the earlier 
notions gained from our more provin- 
cial life experiences. The transforma- 
tion from a local citizen to a national 
or international citizen will always 
prove difficult and disturbing. There 
is no learning, no true intellectual life 
without tension, frustration, effort, 
strain and doubt. To be a serious in- 
tellectual in today’s college is not to 
be well adjusted, but to be exception- 


al, to be different and this is especial- 
ly difficult for the woman student. 
She must feel her superiority and ad- 
mit it, when she is alone, when she 
is with her classmates, and especially 
when she is with men. 

There is an indication that at least 
the college years have taught the stu- 
dent how to be healthy, how to be 
flexible and adaptable, how to make 
the best of the world as she finds it, 
and get along pleasantly with other 
people, how to achieve material suc- 
cess, stability and peace of mind. In 
college she acquires some facts, en- 
larges her vocabulary, widens her ac- 
quaintance and learns some skills, 
especially vocational skills. Data show 
that the college graduates earn much 
more than their non-college age 
mates, vote more often with the win- 
ning majorities, live longer, have 
fewer divorces.° This we can assume 
means good mental health for them- 
selves and their families, and con- 
tinued economic prosperity for the 
nation. In so far as these things are 
acceptable and admirable for a stable 
society, their education has been good. 

The students and the alumni would 
perhaps settle for these advantages, 
but we as educators can not. Today’s 
students are profiting from the pres- 
tige of going to their chosen colleges, 
passing and sometimes even enjoying 
their courses, and marrying each oth- 
er and sending their children to dear 
old Alma Mater. The fact remains 
however, that the student’s values, 
her purposes, her imperatives, even 
her reading habits, are little changed, 
if at all. She is not very often an 


6Ernest Havemann and Patricia Salter West, They 
Went To College, Harcourt Brace, New York, 1952. 
p. 27, 29. 
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intellectual, and this must be on the 
conscience of every professional wom- 
an who works in student personnel. 
If there is to be in the future a pro- 
fessional person who is a woman, we 
must give her some very special 
attention. 

Does our democratic society in the 
1960’s need the professional woman? 
From the economists, the answer has 
been a loud and resounding yes. Our 
rapidly advancing technology is built 
on our manpower, and it will need 
ever increasing proportions of the 
gifted and the well trained. Only by 
using all those of high abilities, both 
men and women, can we supply all 
our professional needs. 

Women are needed too, to raise 
the standard of performance in the 
professions. If we cannot attract the 
superior women, as the superior men 
are already attracted, the work will 
have to get done somehow by men 
of inferior talents. Women can also 
raise the standards of performance in 
their professions because they have in 
general higher standards of speech, 
they are more sensitive to personal 
interaction, more conscientious about 
their responsibilities and more strict 
in their moral attitudes. Any one of 
us can think of individual cases where 
this is not true but in general the evi- 
dence is substantial. Women have 
not, however, turned these qualities 
to their own advantage, and it is not 
to be expected that men should do so. 

Because our society is rapidly 
changing, able and talented women 
in the immediate future will have 
special hazards. They will have them 
because not only the economy is 
changing, — automation, technology, 
the two-income family, social securi- 


y—but because our ideologies are 
also changing,—our ideas of love, of 
bringing up children, of how many 
children to have, of when to marry, 
what to save our money for, what 
kinds of people we admire, what is 
good and bad,—these changes are far 
more important, even if we can’t pre- 
dict them, and even if very few peo- 
ple are, at this moment, interested in 
them. 

The special and immediate hazard 
for women, for intelligent, gifted 
women who could be the professional 
women of the future, is the hazard of 
living all of her life after the age of 
twenty or twenty-five as a dependent, 
not a free and whole personality, in 
striving merely for adjustment, not 
for an intellectual life. There are 
other ways of conceiving this feminine 
hazard, but the concept of dependency 
seems most useful. 

This potential professional woman 
of tomorrow has achieved to a far less 
degree than her male classmate that 
independent spirit which will set her 
free from the pressures of her cul- 
ture, free to follow the intellectual 
life, and free to achieve maturity. 
The most she can hope for is mental 
health, good adjustment, and with 
the rapid changes of our present so- 
ciety, even this she will inevitably 
lose. Men also have their hazards as 
personalities, but solutions for them 
are also tied up with the more imme- 
diately pressing problems of the 
women. 

Both women and men are born to 
push for success and to feel the im- 
portance of what they do, to keep 
themselves creative and independent 
and intellectually alive through their 
successive life tasks. They were also 
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made for love, romantic love, father- 
mother-child love and _ neighborly 
love. They need to feel dependent, 
responsive, emotionally stirred and 
compensated by the love they give 
and receive. Each has both that de- 
termined thrust for independence 
which the culture stamps as masculine 
and the softening thrill of dependence 
which is happily feminine. The prob- 
lem is how can each get enough for 
both to be a whole, complete, fully 
realized human person. 

For the professional, the business 
man or woman, those who work with 
their minds as well as their hands, the 
tasks set by society are difficult. They 
must offer not merely goods but 
something of themselves. In spite of 
all the talk about our materialistic 
minded age, the college educated 
youths today worry about intangibles. 
They know that the real values are 
self betterment, societal welfare, and 
that it is up to them to foster and en- 
courage these values,—not what peo- 
ple wear and eat and live in but how 
they learn, what they think, dream, 
laugh and cry about, what they are 
living for and which way they are 
going. 

We have much to learn about this 
professional way of life but certainly 
one thing to unlearn: it is not a soli- 
tary, spontaneous activity. It means 
the push from the outside, the appre- 
ciation of others, the social interaction, 
if it is to have that balance of depend- 
ence-independence which gives it sta- 
bility and worth. The professionals, 
especially the women, are puzzled 
and confused by all the changes in 
national and family living. 

For it is clear that women today 
cannot achieve intellectual independ- 


ence except by work outside the home. 
To be sure they have been carefully 
taught that they could; no one ever 
tells them about that point-of-no-re- 
turn in careers. They have been as- 
sured that mother-love and the ten- 
year-24-hour-a-day devotion to child- 
hood works a personality miracle. 
Tradition still holds that they can 
better themselves, society, and their 
children by a beautiful home life, 
community and club work and read- 
ing, yet they all too soon find them- 
selves bogged down in a round of 
shopping, sewing, cooking, chauffer- 
ing at an intellectual level any hus- 
band worth his salt would have long 
ago delegated to the stenographic 
pool, 

Women have blindly accepted an 
impossible assignment; to be youth- 
ful and beautiful, to be smart home 
managers, calm and competent moth- 
ers, and community pillars, and today 
for the most part, with supplementary 
earning on the side. Such a goal is in 
itself intrinsically ego-diminishing, 
and all men have immediatey reject- 
ed it as such. Women, naively assum- 
ing its burdens, have become not bold 
and alert intellectually, but stale and 
anxious. Or they find a retreat in “I 
can’t do it all, so Pll just do my best 
at one part of it,” or “At least Ill 
work to earn a few luxuries for my 
family,” or if they have the money, 
they may sell out the intellectual life 
for bridge or golf or fashion or travel. 

If the housewife becomes neurotic 
the psychiatrist can only tell her that 
she is not emotionally sick, just in- 
tellectually wrong. Her emotions are 
all very sane and reasonable and 
healthy, but nobody prepared her 
mind’ to cope with the special com- 
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plexities and hazards that waited for 
her after her honeymoon days. Wom- 
en have been kept too ignorant about 
personality development, about the 
opportunity and effort needed for 
personal growth. 

If she is to be intellectually inde- 
pendent, to give service as society 
needs her, today’s bright student and 
tomorrow’s professional woman must 
give up her amateur standing and get 
out and stay out in a stimulating 
world of work and ideas. She will 
join with others of equal powers and 
interests to promote business ventures 
or professional endeavor. Any edu- 
cation worthy to be called liberal will 
not teach her about ancient cultures, 
but how to be a professional person 
in her own culture, why this is impor- 
tant and how to do it. Today organi- 
zation men and women associate 
themselves with expert leadership 
and modern methods to accomplish 
their proper ends. Individual effort is 
as practical as crossing the Atlantic 
in a rowboat. 

Emotional dependence is the hard- 
est to keep in balance, for men try to 
crowd feeling and affection out of 
their lives and women heap too much 
of their values on love alone. For 
many persons, especially women, love 
is an external quality that the organ- 
ism needs and Jacks. They will strug- 
gle endlessly all their lives to wrest 
it from friends, children, husbands, 
colleagues. No one can give any of 
it away until his own need for it is 
supplied, and love cannot be an ex- 
pression of ourselves until we receive 
it in plenty from others. The male’s 
need for love and the admiration that 
goes with it is all too well satisfied. 
Women, that is, mothers, daughters, 





wives, and secretaries, lavish love 
upon him and he can therefore well 
afford to minimize it in his own ca- 
reer, maximize it in theirs. 

True independence for the edu- 
cated young women in our society is 
not taking a second rate job to earn 
a better standard of living for the 
family, but using mind and talents 
to fill a necessary niche in our nation’s 
welfare. It is not hoping and dream- 
ing in odd moments nor following a 
hobby to fill up time and conversa- 
tion. It is not reading to keep up with 
the times or improve the mind. It is 
mingling with colleagues and con- 
temporaries wherever talents and in- 
terests dictate. It is training oneself 
for a chosen profession and working 
continuously in it for that is what it 
takes for intellectual growth and 
maturity. 

Emotional independence is not lov- 
ing because you need to be loved in 
return, nor because everybody else is 
falling in love, but because it ex- 
presses what you, as a mature person, 
have to give. It is not keeping the 
men away from feeling and loving 
and appreciating and creating, and 
the women out of business and poli- 
tics, and the professions. No one per- 
sonality can express itself and grow 
to maturity in or through another. In 
our society and our decade the great- 
est and saddest sex difference is not 
the physical or biological or intellec- 
tual, real or imagined, but the differ- 
ential pressures of our culture which 
prevent men from developing the 
feminine side of their personalities 


and at the same time prevent women - 


from achieving the masculine, extra- 
vert intellectual successes which are 
vital to their maturity. 
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Let there be no mistake about our 
own favored and fortunate position 
as professional women in the 1960’s. 
We may be underpaid and over- 
worked but we are having all the ex- 
citement, avoiding the routine drudg- 
ery and having the most fun. Men 
resent our competition but time has 
always been on the woman’s side, and 
men know it. The mere housewife is 
always hostile, for that is exactly what 
she is, a mere housewife, and the pro- 
fessional woman is the handwriting 
on the wall of her own restricted liv- 


ing. Old or young, married or un- 
married, with children, with grand- 
children, or no children, we have that 
one quality which is human nature’s 
most cherished virtue, an indepen- 
dent spirit. To express herself, earn 
her own independence, the intellec- 
tual college woman of the future will 
choose her own profession and work 
at it, pay for it, work to make it 
better, herself better, and home, fam- 
ily and the world will profit from 
her efforts. 


Which Way to Mecca? 


DOUGLAS M. KNIGHT 


Like every other major aspect of 
our culture, education must cope with 
the forces of hectic growth and con- 
fused change that are so characteristic 
of us as a nation. Four aspects of that 
growth are dominant in our time, I 
think: (1) the shift from the town to 
the city, and now to the urban belt or 
city cluster; (2) the shift from native 
skill and talent to the highly devel- 
oped training and education of the in- 
dividual, which is in turn the reflec- 
tion of a steadily more complex and 
specialized society; (3) the shift from 
the self-contained economy to a 
world-related one, with all its enor- 
mous scope and precarious balance; 
(4) the shift from a frugal and self- 
sustained culture to one which, I am 
almost tempted to say, possesses afflu- 
ence without influence—a society of 


high prosperity and low responsibility. 
It is easy enough to see why four 
such centers of change have created 
for us and in us a major confusion of 
goals, standards, and powers. Our 
metaphysical and religious assump- 
tions were based on the individual 
conscience, the small social unit, the 
frontier of opportunity and escape. 
Each of these hallmarks of our na- 
tional character has been changed be- 
yond recognition; and yet we still try 
in an uncritical way to maintain the 
assumptions and the attitudes of that 
vanished world. We are annoyed, 
even outraged by our personal and 
social confusions, but we do not know 
quite how to move beyond them. 
Two or three recent and glaring 
examples of our confusion may clarify 
its nature. The tragic events which 
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have climaxed the television quiz 
show hearings remind us almost be- 
yond endurance of our common folly 
and our common guilt. We have in- 
dicted others for corrupting a particu- 
lar kind of entertainment; but we 
should indict ourselves for ever giv- 
ing it support in the first place. Mil- 
lions of us seemed to feel that the 
drama and shock of the intellectual 
life could be caught up in a series of 
disparate and unrelated questions; 
and the most brilliantly academic of 
us were no more exempt than the 
tavern keeper or the gas station at- 
tendant. But we have been just as 
confused in other areas. The fiscal 
arguments in Michigan at the mo- 
ment suggest such bafflement of pur- 
pose; the monumental struggle of 
management and labor suggests that 
the country holds at the heart of its 
economic life a good deal of bewilder- 
ment about the purposes appropriate 
to a free society. Are we free to 
thwart the common good, or (assum- 
ing for the moment that we know 
what the common good is) are we 
only free to advance it? Are we free 
to play politics with the financial 
structure of a great state, or are we 
only free to give it our devoted and 
selfless service? Are we free to play 
games with our public and private 
morality, or are we free only to seek 
out our pleasures and our rewards in 
the context of a society which still, 
despite its size, stands or falls by the 
actions of each of us? 


As any fool can plainly see, these 
questions suggest an answer, and an 
answer which has the profoundest 
meaning for higher education. Free- 
dom is a precious and precarious privi- 
lege, not an automatic condition of 


life; if it is not expressed by wise de- 
cision and courageous action, it will 
diminish, and the effectiveness of ev- 
ery major institution in our society 
will diminish along with it. In higher 
education we already know how dam- 
aging a lack of clear decision on our 
part can be. Every program under- 
taken for the wrong reasons, every 
college kept alive beyond its useful- 
ness, every student cluttering the 
classroom when his heart and mind 
are elsewhere—in these and a thou- 
sand other cases, higher education is 
weakened, and weakened at its heart. 
Its power to refine worthy goals and 
pursue them is hampered, sometimes 
almost to the point of paralysis. We 
cannot hope to reach for excellence 
until we are willing not only to define 
our best purposes but to fight for 
them. 

When I say that we must define 
our purposes, I am not suggesting 
that we engage in another round of 
self-studies. These have an air of 
Narcissus about them, and they result 
all too often in an academic rephras- 
ing of the Boy Scout laws. What we 
need to make a reckoning with again 
are the final purposes of American 
education — the expectation of our- 
selves which is adequate not only for 
the urgencies of the moment but for 
the needs of the century. All of us 
know too well what the immediate 
urgencies are: drastic increases of en- 
rollment, budgets which cannot keep 
pace with necessity, courses of study 
which shift and change before we 
have time to learn what they are real- 
ly about. It is not enough to meet 
these questions, however; we must 
use the problems of the moment in- 
stead of being used by them, and we 
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must use them in the service of such 
questions as these: first, what is the 
liberal and non-specialized education 
proper for a country that aspires to 
world leadership without world dom- 
ination? What must we know of man, 
of the universe, of technical imple- 
ment, of clashing national interest, if 
we are to keep any ideal image of our- 
selves alive? Second, what is a col- 
lege or a university obligated to? 
Must it confront all the possible fields 
of study, and all the students who 
think they want to enter them? Third, 
what is the best mode of interaction 
between scholarship and teaching? 
Our academic inheritance has shown 
us the extremes of practice; now what 
balance of relationship will make for 
the truest increase of the intellectual 
life? Fourth, what public and nation- 
al expectation of academic life do we 
want to encourage? We have never 
had so good a chance to establish our 
own image; our very crises bring us 
that opportunity, if we are bold 
enough to insist on it. And if we do 
not insist on it, we become merely the 
servants of anyone who can pay for a 
job of training or research. The cen- 
ter of initiative will pass from us; 
and I assure you that then we shall 
not even have the chance to talk about 
excellence, much less pursue it. 


Coherent decision about these four 
questions will give us in turn an an- 
swer to many of our specific and im- 
mediate problems. But it will do two 
things which are far more important. 
First, it will allow us to influence our 
society rather than merely reflecting 
it; we can strengthen the initiative 
whose loss now threatens us. Second, 
we can talk about excellence with a 
clear mind, since we shall have estab- 


lished those things at which we wish 
to excel. If we agree, for instance, 
that a man is not truly educated in 
our time who knows his European 
past but not his Asian present, then 
we have begun to suggest a new 
standard for judging liberal educa- 
tion. If we agree that not all colleges 
and universities have identical ends, 
then we shall be free from much of 
the foolish duplication that wastes our 
educational resources, and we can pur- 
sue excellence in some things rather 
than sauntering after mediocrity in 
everything. If we can give public 
recognition to the fact that the best 
teaching and the best research are in- 
separable, we shall then be able to 
recognize excellence in the intellectual 
life as something which involves both 
creative insight and the power to 
make it understood. Each of these de- 
cisions will free us for the pursuit of 
a certain kind of excellence, and each 
will play its part in preparing us for 
that fourth and most pervasive prob- 
lem, the public understanding of aca- 
demic value, the point at which be- 
yond all others we must establish a 
basis for judging quality and achieve- 
ment. 

The public image of higher educa- 
tion as I am speaking of it is not a 
matter for script writers and experts 
in publicity. It is a matter for each 
of us, and for each member of every 
faculty. But we must first of all «want 
some coherent image of ourselves iri 
the public mind; it need not be the 
kind of reassuring, good-fellow image 
that some of the great chemical com- 
panies have been building up in their 
recent literature about their research 
staffs. It is not up to us to persuade 
the public that faculty members are 
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people, but we do need to make the 
best idea of ourselves cogent and in- 
deed inescapable for our society. 

As we do this I hope that we can 
put by forever those faintly comic, 
faintly repulsive figures —the quiz 
kid, the boy genius, and the brain- 
truster. In a country mad for person- 
alities but often insensitive to ideas, 
we need to establish this one under- 
standing about ourselves; we are the 
centers of creative activity for our so- 
ciety, and in a true work of creation 
the person involved is unimportant 
in comparison with the thing created. 
The faculty member as showman, as 
prima donna, actually does violence 
to us; our real concern is for men as 
they reveal ideas, not merely for 
ideas as they reveal men. 

Our creative obligation in higher 
education is twofold: first, we give 
life and understanding to the great 
traditions of the past; and second, we 
explore toward those ideas which will 
underlie the great traditions of the 
future. We stand for our culture at 
the crossroads where fact and under- 
standing meet. We are the only insti- 
tutions in our society designed to 
make sure that relationships of ideas 
are explored in depth; we make pub- 
lic the fact that before a country can 
act greatly it must understand pro- 
foundly. This does not mean, as you 
well know, that we can always repre- 
sent this great idea in every aspect of 
our daily work; freshman English 
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and general science do not seem on 
gray Tuesdays to be concerned with 
the great ideas. And yet what value 
have they unless they show some 
awareness that behind them stands 
the best of thought? Our immediate 
and often petty tasks are so vital 
because they are the only doorway to 
major ideas and crucial insights. 

We can define excellence, we can 
pursue excellence, only in this setting 
of our reverence for the complexities, 
the mysteries of the creative idea. I 
have the deepest concern for the 
vexed, immediate questions you have 
been discussing at this conference; 
but behind them, as behind each be- 
wildered freshman, stands the insist- 
ent but still half-unrecognized goal 
of higher education. If the challenge 
to America in this century is that of 
using its powers and privileges with 
some wisdom, then our great ends and 
purposes are clear even if our means 
are obscure. We must exemplify wis- 
dom—not just learning, or organiza- 
tion, or mass results, but wisdom in 
action. This, in fact, is the idea that 
stands beyond excellence; it is tragic- 
ally lacking in our society, and if we 
do not stand for it, foster it, embody 
it, no one will. If we do accept the 
obligation, I can promise you that our 
job will not be a bit easier; but at 
least we shall know what our job is. 
We shall be free to pursue excellence, 
because we shall recognize ourselves 
at last. 





Report of The President of The Association 


MARGARET HABEIN 


This has been for your president a 
year of learning about and of coming 
to an intimate understanding of the 
National Association of Women 
Deans and Counselors. Part of the 
learning and understanding has come 
from extensive reading of records and 
minutes, and from meetings of the 
Executive Board, part from frequent 
visits to our headquarters in Wash- 
ington, and part from wide corre- 
spondence with individual members 
of the Association. I am deeply im- 
pressed, as my predcessors have been 
and as I am sure you are, with the 
variety and importance of our activi- 
ties, with the contributions we are 
making, and with the stature of the 
pepole who make up our membership. 
I could not count the times that I 
have felt a thrill of pride, not alone 
in being president of this Association, 
important as that is to me, but in being 
one of its members. 

I should like at the outset to ex- 
press my deep gratitude for the able 
and intelligent and creative support 
I have had from the other officers 
and the Executive Board and from 
the members of all of our committees. 
And I must say a very special word 
of appreciation to Barbara Catton, 
who has been my teacher and coun- 
selor. Her ability to stay patient and 
serene as she starts over every two 
years with a new president ought to 
be a lesson to teachers and counselors! 

Last May very soon after I had 


taken office, I attended the annual 
two-day conference of the National 
Education Association department 
heads and executive secretaries in 
Washington, D. C. This meeting 
made it abundantly clear to me once 
again how fortunate we are to be a 
department of the National Educa- 
tion Association. Most of our mem- 
bers know that our status as a de- 
partment of the National Education 
Association means that we have beau- 
tiful offices, rent free, and such free 
services as maintenance, heat, light 
and local telephone service; that we 
are provided at cost, services which 
include the mailing room, publication 
sales, stock room, addressograph, dit- 
toing and multigraph; that we receive 
at no cost services from the National 
Education Association office of ac- 
counts, including payroll work on 
withholding statements, as well as 
service from the National Education 
Association business division, particu- 
larly from the purchasing section of 
that division, which permits us to 
buy supplies without having to pay 
the District of Columbia sales tax; 
that we have use of the personnel 
service which helps us to recruit sten- 
ographic help and to get advice on 
personnel matters; help from the Na- 
tional Education Association press and 
radio division which provides us at no 
cost a press relations officer for our 
convention; the support of the Na- 
tional Education Association research 
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division which stands ready to help 
us with research problems in which 
we are interested. Our executive sec- 
retary keeps in close touch with the 
editor of the NEA Journal and as a 
result articles by our members have 
been published in that Journal and 
news about the National Association 
of Women Deans and Counselors has 
appeared on its pages as well as in the 
NEA News. These facts have been 
placed before you many times but I 
do not apologize for repeating them 
now, because I think we must con- 
stantly remember that without this 
kind of help it is almost certain that 
we could not have the headquarters 
office and a permanent staff. Nor do 
I apologize for saying again, as it has 
often been said in the past, that be- 
cause of these services all of us have 
responsibility for maintaining mem- 
bership in the National Education As- 
sociation. 

I have been amazed, as have my 
predecessors, by the amount of work 
which the headquarters office does in 
the course of a year and with a mini- 
mal staff. Our executive secretary and 
her secretary-and-a-half are respon- 
sible for the membership records of 
nearly 2,000 people, for work relat- 
ing to the Journal and other publica- 
tions which involves negotiations with 
the printer, copy preparation, proof 
reading, mailing; for frequent finan- 
cial reports made to the treasurer; 
for a voluminous correspondence with 
officers and committees and members; 
for preparation of agendas of meet- 
ings of the executive committe and 
the Association; for an enormous 
amount of detail related to our na- 
tional conventions; for keeping in 
touch with all the activities of the 


National Education Association; for 
keeping alive our contacts in Wash- 
ington with those agencies which have 
particular relevance to us; for han- 
dling innumerable queries related to 
everything from placement to early 
marriages. I can testify to you now 
after hours spent in this office to the 
efficiency and hard work that goes on 
there. Without our headquarters staff 
the president, the other officers and 
the Executive Board could not func- 
tion. And what is even more impor- 
tant, we could not maintain and en- 
hance our professional stature and our 
services to members. 

The officers and the Executive 
Board have this year given primary 
concern to the future of this organiza- 
tion. We have a distinguished past 
and we are in a distinguished present. 
Membership has increased every year, 
loyalty of the membership has never 
wavered and we have proved beyond 
doubt that we are a going and grow- 
ing concern and that we can stand 
firmly on our own feet. Two commit- 
tees of the Association have particular- 
ly sparked the look ahead, the Com- 
mittee on Dues and Services, with 
Bessie Collins as Chairman, and the 
Growth and Development Committee 
(formerly the Evaluation Commit- 
tee), with Helen Schleman as Chair- 
man, and I must make special men- 
tion of some of their work. 

The Committee on Dues and Serv- 
ices has recommended many increased 
services to the membership and, in 
the long run, to our profession. It has 
asked that more professional publica- 
tions be made available to members, 
that there be a job referral service 
which is operative throughout the 
year, that help be given to affiliated 
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groups through such field services as 
providing speakers and consultation 
service. It has recommended that we 
involve a greater number of our mem- 
bers in the work of the Association 
committees through some appropriate 
provisions for expenses, and it has 
recommended that we make great ef- 
fort to raise our professional stand- 
ards through wide distribution of 
publications, both present and future. 
Miss Schleman’s committee, although 
not ready during this past year to 
make firm recommendations, has 
raised many questions about (1) the 
impact we might have generally in 
education and specifically in guidance 
and personnel work today, if we had 
an enlarged headquarters staff, (2) 
about our responsibility for creating 
the kind of public image of a dean of 
women or counselor of girls that will 
attract our brightest, ablest young 
women to the profession, and (3) 
about our long-time purposes and 
goals. Indeed, this committee has al- 
ready sent to our members a detailed 
statement related to our purposes and 
about which they have been invited to 
make suggestions. The Executive 
Board and the officers and many of 
our members feel that we can pro- 
vide many more services to the pro- 
fession, that we can have a greater im- 
pact on education, that we can make 
our force felt to an even greater de- 
gree than we have done in the past. 
Partly this will be a matter of crea- 
tive thinking and of making the full- 
est use of all of our present resources. 
Already we have appointed a Com- 
mittee on Publications and Research, 
to try to bring about this increase in 
the number of professional publica- 
tions which was recommended by the 


Dues and Services Committee. Work- 
ing with Kate H. Mueller as Chair- 
man are Ethel Dubois, Lois Bream, 
Hilda Davis, Frances DeLisle, Isabel 
Wallace, Patricia Cross, and Eunice 
Hilton Freeland. Plans are being 
made for this committee to cooperate 
with the American Council on Educa- 
tion’s Commission of the Education 
of Women in identifying needed areas 
of research and for involving our 
membership in exploring those areas. 
Already we have asked Camilla 
Ayers, our efficient and successful di- 
rector of convention placement, to 
think through with us the possibilities 
of a job referral service which would 
be operative throughout the year. Al- 
ready we have started the machinery 
for having available in the headquar- 
ters office the names of people who 
can be recommended to our affiliated 
groups as speakers and for consulta- 
tion. 

A year ago the immediate past 
president of this organization said to 
you: “Money or lack of it, to put it 
bluntly, continues to be a source of 
grave concern and sooner or later the 
Association must face unflinchingly 
the likelihood of increased dues.” We 
can avoid it no longer. The time is 
now. And it is a sobering thought that 
the increase in dues is designed to 
put us in good financial condition for 
our present services and may leave us 
but little leeway to increase them. So 
I shall have to say that in the immedi- 
ate years ahead, we shall as a whole 
Association have to decide on what 
our long-term future is to be and then 
again to face unflinchingly the fact, 
however distressing, that everything 
costs money. 

You have heard before about the 
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Inter-Association Coordinating Com- 
mittee, made up of representatives of 
the American Association of Collegi- 
ate Registrars and Admissions Of- 
ficers, the American College Person- 
nel Association, the National Associa- 
tion of Student Personnel Administra- 
tors, the Western Personnel Institute, 
and the National Association of 
Women Deans and Counselors. This 
committee was first proposed in 1957 
for the purpose of (1) “Identifying 
the most pressing issues and problems 
in the college student personnel field, 
particularly those of long-range im- 
port and those accentuated by curricu- 
lar and enrollment complexity; (2) 
developing working agreements 
among professional associations as to 
the particular problems which might 
be given primary research and pro- 
gram emphasis by each and concern- 
ing those problems on which two or 
more of the associations might work 
cooperatively in the years ahead.” 
This committee has met in 1958 and 
1959 and will meet again in 1960. I 
am this year serving my term as chair- 
man of the committee. Three sub- 
committees have been set up and each 
has representation by the National As- 
sociation of Women Deans and Coun- 
selors. Christine Conaway represents 
us on the Sub-Committee on Relation- 
ships with Academic Deans and Ad- 
ministrative Officers; Elva Brown on 
the Committee on Professional Prep- 
aration and Education of Student 
Personnel Workers; and Jeanne 
Noble on Relationships with Research 
Centers for Higher Education. On 
the agenda for consideration this year 
are the following items recommended 
by our Executive Board at its meeting 
in Washington last October: (1) Co- 
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operation with national student 
groups, including sororities, fraterni- 
ties, and the National Student Associa- 
tion and the Intercollegiate Associa- 
tion of Women Students; (2) Inter- 
Association summer workshops for 
people in personnel work; (3) year- 
round Inter-Association placement 
service; (4) A study of areas in which 
student personnel and guidance officers 
can give specifically educational lead- 
ership; (5) A study of the integration 
of business operation and residence 
hall administration; (6) The study of 
effective use of the faculty in counsel- 
ing and advising. The results of dis- 
cussion on these matters and any rec- 
ommendations which the Inter-Asso- 
ciation Coordinating Committee wishes 
to make will be referred to our own 
Executive Board for further discus- 
sion, for approval, and for help in 
implementation. Cooperative effort 
from all of these organizations inter- 
ested in student guidance and person- 
nel work should result in furthering 
the specific objectives of each of the 
member organizations. At the request 
of Elva Brown, Chairman of the Sub- 
Committee on the Professional Prep- 
aration and Education of Student 
Personnel Workers, we have appoint- 
ed a committee in the National As- 
sociation of Women Deans and Coun- 
selors in this same area. Martha Pet- 
erson has agreed to head that com- 
mittee and she is ably assisted by Lil- 
lian Johnson and Marjorie Montrose. 
The committee to date has adopted 
the following outline for its work: 
that it limit its study of personnel 
positions in colleges and universities 
to the “generalist” as represented by 
deans of women and that it define, 
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insofar as possible, areas of com- 
petency essential for the “generalist,” 
such things as working creatively with 
faculty, providing in-service training 
for faculty and staff, recognizing re- 
search needs, broadening intellectual 
horizons, and achieving excellence in 
administrative procedures such as 
budget-making. The committee hopes 
eventually to make suggestions for 
achieving these competencies. 

Again with the approval of the 
Executive Board we have set up a 
committee which will work on a con- 
tinuing basis as liaison with the Inter- 
collegiate Association of Women Stu- 
dents. In the past we have left this 
liaison function to the dean on whose 
campus the national meetings took 
place. Catherine Nichols a year ago 
recommended to this Association that 
a more stable and more continuing 
committee be appointed. Betty Boyd 
has assumed the chairmanship of that 
committee and working with her are 
Mary Jane Stevenson and Leith 
Shackel. 

The Committee on Dues and Serv- 
ices recommended to the Executive 
Board last October that the Associa- 
tion have an Advisory Committee on 
Business Operations of the Headquar- 
ters Office, a part of whose functions 
would be to make a clearer definition 
of officers’ duties, a job description of 
the position of the executive secretary 
and to keep a constant eye on ways of 
simplifying office procedure, includ- 
ing the keeping of financial records. 
In accordance with this recommenda- 
tion, we have appointed such a com- 
mittee with Virginia Kirkbride, our 
Headquarters Consultant, as Chair- 
man. Working with her on the com- 
mittee are Elizabeth Benson, Kath- 
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erine Fossett, Martha Luck and, ex 
officio, the treasurer, Miriam Shelden. 
In its study of business operations 
the Committee on Dues and Services 
asked Mrs. Luck to come to Wash- 
ington to study our headquarters op- 
erations and to make recommenda- 
tions. We are most grateful to Mrs. 
Luck for a report which has helped 
us immeasurably as we look at the 
present and the future. Even though 
the committee has been at work for 
a very short time, Miss Catton has al- 
ready written me that its appointment 
is “one of the best things that has hap- 
pened around here in a long time.” 
The Executive Board agrees with the 
Committee on Dues and Services that 
the lack of continuity of officer per- 
sonnel and the turnover of secretarial 
staff makes job descriptions extremely 
important. Important, too, is the state- 
ment of the committee that any defini- 
tion of duties for officers, the execu- 
tive secretary, and her staff can be 
done only after a careful reexamina- 
tion of the purposes and plans of the 
Association. This, of course, brings 
us right back to what has most pre- 
dominantly concerned the Executive 
Board during the past year and what 
will continue to concern it in the com- 
ing year. 

It seems highly appropriate that 
this year this Association should go 
firmly on record in paying high trib- 
ute to the consistently distinguished 
quality of the Journal of the National 
Association of Women Deans and 
Counselors, for this year Ruth Strang 
who has edited the Journal for 
twenty-two years retires not only as 
Professor of Education at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, but 
sadly as editor of the Journal. No 
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words can possibly express to her our 
gratitude for the time and energy she 
has given or for the fact that under 
her editorship this has become one of 
the leading journals of its kind in the 
country. We thank Ruth Strang for 
the honor she has brought us by giv- 
ing us a publication of which we are 
inordinately proud. 

Very special gratitude must go to 
the Committee on Membership and 
Affiliation, and its chairman, our Vice- 
President, Mildred Fox. Membership 
totals which will be reported to you 
by Barbara Catton will attest to the 
effectiveness and to the hard work of 
these people. Miss Fox points with 
pride to the representative on the 
committee from Hawaii, and she is 
negotiating with Alaska. Certainly no 
Association committee is more impor- 
tant than this one, for only through 
continued membership growth can we 
serve our profession adequately. 

To all other committees I wish once 
more to pay special tribute for hard 
work and constructive suggestions and 
recommendations: to the Nominations 
Committee, to the Liaison Committee 
with the National Panhellenic Con- 
ference which has done much to clarify 
issues and to make closer working re- 
lationships possible, to the Liaison 
Committee with the United States 
National Student Association, to the 
Committee on the Status of Profes- 
sional Women in Education, and to 
the Workshop Committee which is 
tentatively planning another work- 
shop for the summer of 1961. To the 
chairmen and members of these com- 
mittees who are willing to spend time 
and energy and even money for the 
good of this Association we offer very 
deep gratitude. 





The program for the 1960 conven- 
tion which you all have in your hands 
is honor enough for Margaret Disert 
and the members of the Program 
Committee, for they continue the tra- 
dition which has long since been estab- 
lished that this Association puts on the 
finest national convention programs 
of any organization of its kind in the 
whole country. And though they work 
quietly and behind the scenes, we 
know what contributions the mem- 
bers of the Local Arrangements Com- 
mittee, headed by Anne Speirs, have 
given and we know too the headaches, 
the sleepless nights, the frustrations 
they have met, and though it is in- 
adequate, we do say a warm thank 
you to them. The members of this 
Association, I must repeat, take top 
honors for their devotion and for 
their convictions about their profes- 
sion, 

Because they relate to interests very 
close to those of this Association, I 
should like to report to you on two 
activities apart from the National As- 
sociation of Women Deans and Coun- 
selors in which I have participated this 
past year. As you may know, I have 
served as a member of the Commis- 
sion on the Education of Women of 
the American Council on Education 
for the past two years. This winter 
in response to an invitation from Ar- 
thur Adams, President of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, I accepted 
the chairmanship of the Commission. 
I will serve for the present year only, 
since my three year term will expire 
at the end of this year. In addition to 
this, I have accepted membership on 
the Advisory Committee to the Col- 
lege Housing Project sponsored by 
the Educational Facilities Labora- 
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tories of the Ford Foundation. The 
committee is advisury to Harold 
Riker, who heads the project and who 
will write a book on college housing 
to be published later this year. At the 
last meeting we worked directly with 
the preliminary manuscript which Mr. 
Riker had prepared. I believe that this 
project and this book will be of great 
interest to the members of this Asso- 
ciation. I took both of these- assign- 
ments with fear and _ trepidation, 
knowing full well that I was taking 
on more than I should. Doing so 
made me more aware than ever of 
the meaning of the phrase, “This way 
lies madness.” But their importance 
to this Association made me feel that 
I should represent it. 

I have emphasized in this report 
the concern of your officers and execu- 
tive board and committees with the 
future of the National Association of 
Women Deans and Counselors, with 
the kind of planning now that will 
insure us continued growth and even 
more particularly continued and en- 
hanced contributions to our profession 
and therefore to education. Our con- 
cern must be deep, for the problems 
we face in education now at all levels 
are making demands that compel us to 
increase our stature, our competency, 
our imagination and our dedication. 
And the guidance and personnel peo- 


ple, in the face of mass education, 
must lead the way in being sure that 
“our educational programs,” as James 
Killian puts it, “work in behalf of 
the student” which will necessitate “a 
preoccupation greater than we have 
been able to muster so far with in- 
dividual differences, with the quality 
of the student, his motivation, his 
progress, his personality problems.” 
It is our hope that this Association 
will be even more effective in the fu- 
ture than it has been in the past in 
making the kind of contributions that 
will help its members to take real 
leadership for making education work 
in “behalf of the student,” at a time 
when members and enrollments could 
overwhelm us. 


I end this report with two further 
comments. The first is that the initial 
year of presidency must of necessity 
be one of learning, of coming to grips 
with both the past and present of the 
Association, and with planning and 
with dreaming. I hope fervently that 
the second year of this presidency 
will be one of more accomplishment 
and more constructive contribution. 
The second comment which I make 
from the bottom of my heart is that 
I am both humble and gratified for 
the honor of being your president 
and I thank you for the privilege. 





Preparation of the 1959-60 Membership Directory of the National 
Association of Women Deans and Counselors is now in progress. A copy 
will be mailed to each current member of the Association early in August. 











Association Business at the Convention 


A total of 898 registrants attended 
the Philadelphia Convention—an all- 
time high in attendance figures. Seven 
hundred and ten registrants attended 
the banquet on Saturday evening, 
April 9, another attendance record. 


Bylaws 


At the Association Business Ses- 
sions, the Bylaws of NAWDC were 
amended as follows: 


Articte I[I—MeEmpBErsHIP 


Section 4. Student membership shall 
be open to women graduate students 
in residence or registered for full time 
study at a college or university in 
preparation for the work of deans, 
counselors, or advisers. No one shall 
hold student membership for more 
than three years. Student member- 
ship shall include the privileges of 
attending meetings and receiving the 
Journal of the Association. It shall be 
attained upon payment of the annual 
dues. 

Section 7. (This section, providing for 
sustaining membership, was deleted. ) 


ArticLe [V—DuveEs 


Section 1. The annual dues of this 
Association shall be $15.00 for active 
and associate membership and $4.00 
for student membership. Active mem- 
bers who have officially retired from 
active service may have the privilege 
of paying fifty percent of the active 
membership dues. 


ArticLteE VI—ExecuTIve Boarp 


Section 1. The following elected offi- 
cers of the Association shall be mem- 
bers of the Executive Board: the 





President, the Vice-President, the 
Treasurer, the Recording Secretary, 
the President-Elect (beginning with 
the Board Meeting immediately fol- 
lowing the Annual Meeting at which 
her election is announced). The 
Headquarters Consultant, one repre- 
sentative of the Journal Committee 
appointed by the President, and the 
Chairmen of the Sections herein pro- 
vided for shall also be members of 


the Executive Board. 


ArtTIcLE XIV—AMENDMENTS 


These bylaws may be amended at 
any regular meeting of the Associa- 
tion by a majority vote of those vot- 
ing, a quorum being present, provided 
a copy of the proposed amendment 
has been sent to each member at least 
15 days before the meeting. 


Resolutions 


Resolutions were adopted by the 
Association as follows: 

1. Wuereas, the value of the sab- 
batical leave is well established; 
therefore, 

Be Ir REsotveb, that this Associa- 
tion go on record as recommending 
sabbatical leave for members of a per- 
sonnel staff who qualify for NAWDC 
membership according to Article III, 
Section 1 of the Bylaws. 

2. Wuereas, the life expectancy of 
women is constantly increasing, and 

WueEREAs, women over sixty-five 


can frequently make a great contribu- | 


tion; therefore, 
Be Ir Resotvep, that NAWDC 
explore areas wherein there could be 
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AssociaTion BustxeEss 


reassignment of women at retirement 
age to positions in fields for which 
they are qualified by training and ex- 
perience. 

3. WHEREAS, there is a great em- 
phasis in education today on programs 
for exceptional youth (gifted and re- 
tarded), and, 

Wuereas, the directions of our 
political and social structure are de- 
termined by all; therefore, 

Be Ir REsotvep, that the members 
of this Association strengthen their 
efforts to maintain opportunities for 
students at all levels of competency. 

4. WHEREAS, it is the stated policy 
of the Association to favor equal rights 
for all; therefore, 

Be Ir REsotvep, that this Conven- 
tion commend the courage and re- 
straint of those students, Negro and 
white, who with dignity and non-vio- 
lence through any lawful means at 
their command, claim the right of 
Americans to be respected as human 
beings. 

5. WHEREAS, we view with con- 
cern the fact that only half as many 
women as men were enrolled in the 
National Defense Education Act In- 
stitutes of 1959, and, 

Wuereas, we believe it is self evi- 
dent that the girls and boys of this 
country are in equal need of men and 
women counselors and that schools 
wish to employ an equal number of 
women counselors equally well 
trained; therefore, 

Be Ir Resotvep, that NAWDC 
urge Dr. Ralph Bedell, Chief of the 
Counseling and Guidance Institutes 
Section 

(a) To review policies and proce- 
dures in order that women leaders in 
the field of guidance and women 
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counselors may more fully participate 
both as enrollees and as resource 
people in this program, and 

(b) To recognize that the major 
national organizations including in 
their membership counselors of sec- 
ondary school youth are two: The 
American Personnel and Guidance 
Association and the National Associa- 
tion of Women Deans and Counsel- 
ors,, and 

(c) To be assured that the 
NAWDC stands ready to cooperate 
with the NDEA in all appropriate 
ways to the end that maximum values 
may be derived from the program of 
the NDEA for education and society. 

6. Be Ir FurTHER REso.veEp, that 
the National Association of Women 
Deans and Counselors express its 
warmest gratitude to the officers and 
members of the Local Arrangements 
Committee, the Pennsylvania Asso- 
ciation of Women Deans and Coun- 
selors, and to other individuals and 
committees assuming executive re- 
sponsibility who have provided so 
well for our comfort, convenience and 
entertainment at the Convention. In 
hearty appreciation of their services 
and devotion we wish to commend 
and to thank the President, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, members of the 
Executive Board, Chairman and 
members of the Program Committee 
for our excellent speakers and pro- 
gram participants and for the work of 
all throughout the year which has 
culminated in this magnificent week of 
fellowship and inspiration. 


Reports 


Reports of Standing and Special 
Committees were presented at the 
Business Sessions.. Members desiring 
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to have mimeographed copies of any 
such reports may secure them from 
the NAWDC Headquarters Office. 


The membership total as of March 
31, 1960 was reported as 1,901. The 
totals for May 31, 1960 are listed 
below: 


Renewals 1,653 
New 169 
Student 82 
1,904 
Life 51 
Honorary 3 
1,958 


The figure of 1,958 represents an 
all-time high in membership. 


NaTIoNnAL Assoc1ATION OF WoMEN Deans AND CouNSELORS 


Dates and places of the next three 
national conventions were announced 
as follows: 


1961—Denver, March 21-25 
1962—Chicago, April 11-14 
1963—Boston, April 3-7 


The Convention Placement Bureau 
Chairman reported at the final sessiqn 
of the Convention that 167 positions 
had been listed, representing 39 states 
plus Lebanon and Turkey, and that 
115 applicants from 28 states had 
registered. 

The detailed financial report given 
by the Treasurer at the Convention 
will be published at a later date. 





Citations 


The Association honored twelve of 
its members at the annual banquet on 
Saturday evening, April 9, on the oc- 
casion of their official retirement from 
active service. Citations were pre- 
sented to: 

Julia F. Allen (in absentia), re- 
tired as Dean of Women of Berea 
College in June, 1959 

Doris L. Crockett (Mrs. Roy G. 
Davie), retired as Dean of Russell 
Sage College in June, 1959 

Isabel K. Endslow, retired in June, 
1959 as Assistant Director of Guid- 
ance and Counselor at Lower Merion 
High School 

Marjory S. Golder, retiring as 
Dean of Women at the College of 
Wooster, June, 1960 

Ruth L. Higgins, retiring as Dean 
of Beaver College in August, 1960 

Althea K. Hottel, retired as Dean 


of Women of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, June, 1959 

Ruth A. Merrill, retiring as Dean 
of Women at the University of Roch- 
ester in June, 1960 

Gertrude D. Peabody (in absentia), 
retired as Dean of Women at Temple 
University in January, 1960 

Adele H. Stamp, retiring in 1960 
as Dean of Women at the University 
of Maryland 

Ruth Strang, retiring in June, 1960 
as Professor of Education, Teachers , 
College, Columbia University 

Isabel K. Wallace, retiring in June, 
1960 as Chief Freshman Adviser for 
Women and Placement Officer, Unj- 
versity of Rochester 

Essie M. Whirry (in absentia), re- | 
tired in March, 1959 as Girls’? Ad- | 
viser of North High School, Des | 
Moines. 
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National Association of Women Deans and Counselors 
Orricers, 1960-61 


President—Margaret Habein, dean of the College of Liberal Arts and Sciences, 
University of Wichita, Wichita, Kansas 


Vice-President—Bessie B. Collins, dean of women, University of Delaware, Newark 


Recording Secretary—Katherine Warren, dean of women, Florida State University, 
Tallahassee 


Treasurer—Miriam A. Shelden, dean of women, University of Illinois, Urbana 


President-Elect—Lillian M. Johnson, dean of women, University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


CHAIRMEN OF THE SECTIONS 
University—Martha Peterson, dean of women, University of Wisconsin, Madison 
College—Mary Dolliver, dean of women, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 
Junior College—Mary C. Fugate, dean and registrar, Averett College, Danville, Virginia 


High School—Carol S. Wickert, dean of girls and vice-principal, Fremont High 
School, Oakland, California 


Junior High School—Helen L. Corey, dean of girls and director of guidance, Drexel 
Hill Junior High School, Drexel Hill, Pennsylvania 


ExecuTivE Boarp 
Officers of the Association 
Chairmen of the Sections 


Headquarters Consultant—Virginia R. Kirkbride, director of activities for women, 
The George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 


Journal Representative—Kate Hevner Mueller, professor of education, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY . 


Barbara Catton, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 





